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@ Every office and home can now enjoy 
the many advantages of a modern Frigid- 
aire water-cooler at less cost than old-way 
methods! For Frigidaire has introduced a 
most remarkable new water cooler, out- 
standing in performance and economical 
operation, at the lowest price in history. 
ns This new Frigidaire Water Cooler aids 
health and comfort by making an abun- 
dant supply of cool, refreshing water 
i always conveniently available. Yet oper- 
ating cost is cut to the.bone. Every one of 
these coolers has the famous METER- 
MISER, simplest ee 
mechanism ever built. 
It is exactly the same 












FFICES AND HOMES CAN NOW HAVE 


FRIGIDAIRE-COOLED WATER 


AT LESS COST THAN OLD WAY METHODS 


miraculous, current-saving unit as used 
in Frigidaire refrigerators. It is built and 
backed by General Motors, and comes to 
you with a 5-Year Protection Plan against 
service expense. 

What’s more, this new Frigidaire Cooler 
offers dozens of other advantages never 
before available at this low price: Easy 
cleaning, fast cooling, Cold Control tem- 
perature regulator, “Freon-114,” the safe 
refrigerant, used only by Frigidaire, and 
many other exc/usive features. 

This beautiful cooler may be had in 

a choice of Bronze or White Duco 
- finish. Available for 
either Bottled Water 


IS¢ a day buys /t...as little as 26a day runs ft / 


NEW FRIG/DA/IRE WATER COOLER 


WITH THE METER-MI/SER 


or City Pressure Connection. Rememb 
15 cents a day buys it... as little 
2 cents a day runs it! 


See this cooler at your nearest deal: 


store. There is Frigidaire water-coo! 
equipment for every need. Write for | 
Booklet describing the full line. Add: 
Dept. 67-717, Frigidaire Division, Gen« 
Motors Sales Corporation, Dayton, O! 


Every Frigidaire water 
cooler with the Meter-Mrser 
carries a 5-Year Protection 
Plan against service expense 
on the mechanical unit. 






2 YEARS 
PROTEC. TION 
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OT all Americans look forward to Retire- 
ment with a Capital R, as their fathers 
| sometimes did. 

They prefer to think of life from 55 on as 
an opportunity not for decreasing activity 
but for new and more enjoyable kinds of 
activity of their own choosing and quite in- 
dependent of the need to make money. 

“The thought of giving up work entirely,” 
said a busy man recently, “does not attract 

| me. I do like the idea of longer and more 
frequent vacations but I would not like them 
| to last 365 days a year. All play and no work 
| 
| 


a 


takes most of the fun out of play.” 

“I realized this some time ago,” he con- 
tinued, “and now that Iam nearing 55, lam 
glad that I did. Next year as a result of a plan 
suggested to me earlier in life by a repre- 
sentative of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, I shall receive an 
income payment from my life insurance 
sufficient to take care of my first winter vaca- 
tion. I have arranged my policies so that this 
income will gradually increase each holiday 
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For those VACATIONS from 55 on 
Make ‘Reservations Now 
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season until I havea yearly fund large enough 
to take such vacations whenever and wher- 
ever I like.” 

How will you enjoy the later years of your 
life? 

Whether your interests lie in the field of 
travel or sport or collecting or the industrial 
arts, there is one condition youshould satisfy 
if you wish to make certain that you can 
gratify your desire. 

It is that you begin now and plan in ad- 
vance. You can do this effectively through a 
Mutual Life representative. 

If you prefer, first, to read more before 
talking with this representative, a copy of 
“Planning for Income at 55, 60 or 65,” an 
attractive 24 page booklet, will be sent to 
you or left with you upon request to the 
address below. 

Take advantage of the opportunity to talk 
at leisure now, during these vacation days, 
with someone who comes to you from a 
Company which has been planning future 
security for others since 1843. 


She Mutual Life 


Insurance Company of NewYork 


DAVID F HOUSTON y Vey | 
34 Nassau Street. New York 





FIRST POLICY ISSUED 
FEBRUARY 1. 1843 
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Licensed for use under the methods of André A. Cueto, M.D., 
Cincinnati, Obio, and accoruinz to J. S. Patent No. 


2055128. Other U. 8. Patents pending. 


The vacuum created in the XERVAC 
helmet by the compressor mechanism 
draws the blood irto capillaries that nour- 
ish the hair cells. The following cycle of 

ressure forces the blood out of the capil- 
oie and into the veins. This continuous 
action sends a nourishing blood supply to 
the hair cells, thus stimulating normal hair 
growth. See your barber, beauty shop 
operator or local Crosley radio and refrig- 
erator dealer . . - or *write direct to— 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Dept. 737-wCincinnati,O. ©1937, The C.R. Corp. 














YOU CAN 


KEEP 


your copies of News-Week from 
being lost or torn with the sturdy 
new binder now available to News- 


Week readers. 


The binder gives the appearance 
of a book with its dark red finish. 
Each copy snaps in one at a time 
with a little unbreakable hooked 
wire which will not cut the maga- 
zine. Designed to hold 26 issues 
and the semi-annual index*, the 
binder lies flat for easy reading. 


Send for your binder now. The 
price is low . . . only $1.75. 


* In the index all subjects are ar- | 

ranged alphabetically for easy ref- | 
rice to subscribers 75c. | 
Order your copy covering Jan. to 


erence. 


June, 1937 now. 


NEWS-WEEK 
1270 Sixth Avenue 
New York City 


Ienclose........ for which please send | 

SAO. <sic0: binders for News-Week. 
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Custer's First Stand: Let's get the rec- 
ords straight. Your issue of June 19 says: 
“Gen. George Armstrong Custer was born 
near there [Monroe, Mich.] in 1839.” So 
say many other news agencies. 

All are wrong. George A. Custer was 
born in Harrison County, Ohio, at New 
Rumley, the site of his birth now being a 
State Park, with proper memorial. Custer 
was educated here, except for a period 
spent in Monroe, as a boy, when he lived 
with a brother. It was then that he first 
saw Elizabeth Bacon, who was to be his 
bride during the Civil War. 

Custer taught school near here and was 
sent to West Point, although a Democrat, 
by Congressman John A. Bingham, who 
later prosecuted the Lincoln assassins. 

During the war, while making the 
“swing around the circle” with McClellan, 
he stopped at Scio, nearest railroad station 
to New Rumley, but remarks made about 
McClellan so incensed him that he never 
visited this county again, going to Monroe 
after the war. 

MILTON RONSHEIM 

Member Custer State Park Commission 

Cadiz, Ohio 
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Question: Congress from time to time 
appropriates money to House and Senate 
committees to make certain investigations 
or to hold hearings on matters of public in- 
terest. 

The sum total achievement of most of 
these hearings and investigations is to se- 
cure for the chairman of such committee 
much publicity and to reveal to the public 
the shortcomings of the members of our 
Congress in not having taken cognizance of 
conditions in enacting legislation. 

The question arises in my mind as to the 
eventual loser, financially, in such inves- 
tigations and hearings. I am of the opinion 
that it is old man public. The public even- 


tually pays all expenses of Congress, ang 
usually regardless of conditions brought to 
light through such investigations, the large 
corporations and business interests go mer. 
rily on their way. If one avenue of escape 
on taxation evasions is closed to them, Con- 
gress graciously opens another in the same 
act closing such avenue. 
HUGH O’NeIL 

Ogden, Utah 
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Thought: Considering the Earhart case 
the following idea came to me like a flash. 
light: 

In the Spanish War one bombing plane 
destroyed a large battleship—Espafia—angq 


took the life of more than 30 men— 
Deutschland. 
We Americans appreciate human life go 


highly that we sent out a whole armada 
with 60-odd planes to save the lives of 
only two of our citizens. 
FERDINAND BLUMENTHAL 
Oakland, Calif. 


ie 
Consolidation: In your article on the 
reorganization of Hearst newspapers, you 
say: “Following the consolidation two 
weeks ago of The New York American, 


Evening Journal, and Daily Mirror,” etc. 
leaving the impression that these three 
papers were consolidated into one. Such, of 
course, is not the fact. The New York 
Morning American and Evening Journal 
alone were consolidated, thus leaving two 
papers—a morning and an evening—where 
there were three before. 
ROSCOE PEACOCK 
North Cohocton, N.Y. 
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Youngest Champion: On page 23 of 
NEWS-WEEK of July 3 issue appears the 
statement that Joe Louis at 23 is the 
youngest man to ever win the World's 
heavyweight championship. You may be 
correct and I am not in position to dispute 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Raymond Moley, Editor 


S. T. Williamson, Executive Editor 


Editorial and executive offices: Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 
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COVER—The Walk-in: Protected by Notional Guard guns, 
anti-unionists at the Republic Steel Corp.'s Cleveland plants 
swelled the 'back-to-work' tide. The Nation's steel production 
rose 6 points to 81 per cent of capacity {see page.5). 
NEWS-WEEK from Wide World. 
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this statement because the John L. Sulli- 
yan-Paddy Ryan bout at Gulfport took 
place pefore my time; but it has always 
been my understanding that Sullivan was 
under 23 when he won that bout and the 


hi jonship. 
champ J. P. RYAN 


Chicago, Ill. 


EpITORIAL NOTE: John L. Sullivan was $1 
years old in 1889 when he knocked out 
Paddy Ryan in nine rounds and became 
generally acknowledged champion of the 
world. It was a bare-knuckle brawl in 
vississippi. John L. lost the first fight he 
ever fought with gloves (Marquis of 
Queensbury rules) to Jim Corbett three 
years later at the age of 34. 
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Police: I wish to call your attention to 
a misstatement in your article concerning 
the Johnstown steel labor disturbance in 
News-WEEK of June 26. 

You state that the Pennsylvania State 
Police had earned the name “Cossacks” 
and that they were transformed by Gov- 
ernor Pinchot into the present-day con- 
stabulary. The Pennsylvania State Police 
force was organized in 1905 by the then 
Governor, Samuel W. Pennypacker, and 
were the first of the State police forces in 
the U. S. 

WILLIAM H. REIFSNYDER JR. 

Boyertown, Pa. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: NEWS-WEEK said: “The 
State’s Coal and Iron Police earned the 
name of Cossacks in the steel towns before 
Gifford Pinchot transformed the force into 
the present-day constabulary.” 

NEWS-WEEK was wrong. Pennsylvania 
Coal and Iron Police were private police, 
paid by the companies, but commissioned 
by the Governor. In 1929, Governor Fisher 
abolished the Coal and Iron Police and 
created Pennsylvania Industrial Police, 
with limited powers. Governor Pinchot re- 
fused to commission any new Industrial 
Policemen; in 1935, under Gov. George H. 
Earle, the Legislature abolished the force 
—which never had any connection with the 
State Constabulary. In the great steél 
strikes of 1919, mounted State Constables 
earned the name “Cossacks.” ... 1.26 «sees 

Last month the State Constabulary and 
the Highway Patrol merged into the new 
State Motor Police. 
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Chain Stores: Reading your story re- 
garding the Louisiana chain-store tax de- 
cision [May 29], I am prompted to com- 
ment because of my belief that it may tend 
to mislead the average person who is not 
familiar with the findings of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The inference which I-gain from your 
story referred to is that the Federal Trade 
Commission in its investigation found that 
chain stores undersell independent mer- 
chants, and that in this fact lies a counter- 
balance for any economic ills which may 
attach to this method of distribution. 

My own reading of the report of the 
commission does not lead me to the conclu- 
sion which you give. 

Referring to the annual report of the 
Federal Trade Commission for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1935, I find on page 
33 the recommendation of the commission, 
since translated into law through the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act, that relief from the dis- 
crimination in prices and terms by manu- 
facturers against independents and in favor 
of chains which accounts for a most sub- 
Stantial part of the chain’s ability to un- 
dersell independents, be had by amendment 
of the existing law. 

-. Again, on page 35 it is stated that the 
lower chain selling prices were due to lower 
chain buying prices made possible by prac- 
tices upon which the commission frowned. 

H. S. MCINTYRE 

St. Paul, Minn. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: In quoting the Federal 
Trade Commission’s study, NEWS-WEEK did 
not mean to imply that the commission 
has always found chain-store practices 
above reproach. It merely wished to point 
out that chain stores do sell on the average 
for less than independents and that this 
fact has caused some of the criticism to 
which chains have been subject. 
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ITS JUST ONE OF 
THE MANY GRAND 
THINGS TO BE SEEN 
IN THIS PIKES PEAK ROCK | THINK IT WILL FALL 
REGION, CHUBBINS GIVES TODAY 
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THE GARDEN OF 
THE GODS! WHY 
DADDY, IT'S AS 
PRETTY AS-AS 
A PICTURE 

POSTCARD 
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FEELING 

















WHOEVER LIVED IN |A STRANGE LOST RACE KNOWN AS 
THOSE QUEER CLIFF /THE LITTLE PEOPLE’ WE DON’T KNOW 
: HOUSES ? WHERE THEY CAME FROM OR WHERE 
THEY WENT. AND JUST THINK, THESE 
DWELLINGS WERE ACTUALLY MOVED 
HERE INTACT FROM “THEIR ANCIENT 


















OH, DADDY. THERE'S THE | NOT AT ALL. | JUST] [NOW FOR A MILO MELLOW SMOKE. YOU 
FAMOUS COG- RAILWAY | KEPT THINKING HOW) [KNOW CHUBBINS, THE LONGER A MAN 
CAR. | WISH WE HAD | GOOD THIS PIPEFUL] IGOES WITHOUT PRINCE ALBERT THE 
COME UP ON IT. YOU =| OF PRINCE ALBERT | |MORE HE APPRECIATES HOW GOOD 
MUST BE TIRED FROM | WOULD TASTE WHEN] | IT IS. IT ALWAYS SMOKES SO COOL} 


THAT DRIVE =) WE GOT] }-——_—— WITHOUT A BIT 
. # >| up HERE] [aToRY | Cestevatory OF TONGUE-BITE! 




































ul ‘GROUPS OF PIPE SMOKERS 
SAY "RA. SUITS US EXACTLY !” 


THAT PRINCE MONEY-BACK OFFER 
©} ALBERT "NO-BITE” | Prince Albert. if you don't find 
\%- PROCESS MEANS | tobacco you ever smoked, return 
MILDER SMOKING | toe tce‘in it to us at any time 
LET PRINCE wd we will refund fall purchaes 
price, plus postage. igne 
gg Page se R-4. Reynaton- Salem, NC. 
FULL TIME ! 


YOU'LL GO FOR 
PA/S RICH TASTE| 2. 

WITHOUT ad 
TONGUE- BITE! | Albert 


Copyright, 1987, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


DRINGE ALBERT»: 


JOY SMOKE 
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BesiwE the carpeted platform the 
new stainless-steel train stretches its 
gleaming length. Passengers are ar- 
riving, laughing, chatting and say- 
ing good-byes. The colorful, 
luxurious observation lounge is fill- 
ing. In the flower-gay diner the 
white-clad waiters stand at their 
posts. Again in this modern day 
there is the thrill of travel—the 
happy anticipation of a delightful 
railroad journey. 

This is the reality which thousands 
of pleased travelers experience today 
—every day. Five years ago only a 
vision in the mind of a great engineer 
—four years ago only plans on the 
draughting table—today there are 
ten of these light-weight stainless- 
steel trains in operation, covering 
more than two million scheduled 
miles per year. 


4 








WHAT A PLEASURE NOW TO “TAKE THE TRAIN”! 


They are fast trains, because the 
Budd type of construction reduces 
the weight to be pulled by nearly 
one-half. And they are supremely safe 
trains because the corrosion-proof 
stainless steel of which they are built 
has four times the elastic strength of 
ordinary steel. 

Herein lies the chief difference be- 
tween the various kinds of stream- 
lined trains. Some are conventional 
heavy equipment with streamlined 
exteriors. Others compromise on al- 
loys which give medium weight. But 
Budd-built trains are truly light 
weight, combining modern stream- 
lining with the strength of stainless 





steel, welded by the exclusive Budd 
SHOTWELD process. 

And best of all, these trains are 
filled. They have stimulated rail 
travel. Whether drawn by steam, 
diesel-powered or electric locomo- 
tives, they decrease cost of 
operation by eliminating excess 
dead-weight. They are profitable to 
the railroads as well as an immense 
service to the traveling public. 





Originator of ALL STEEL bodies for auto- 
mobiles, now used almost universally, the 
Edw. G. Budd Manufacturing Company has 
pioneered modern methods in the design and 
fabrication of steel products. 





EDW. G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA AND DETROIT 


BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 
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LABOR: John Lewis’ Litthe-Steel Engine Stalls; 


Unions and the People Take Their Bruises to Court 





It was like the last act of a tragedy. 
Sprawling below in the Cuyahoga River 
flats lay the Republic Steel Corp.’s 
Corrigan-McKinney ‘plant. From the 
bare hillside, an audience of strikers 
eyed the thin pall of smoke sifting from 
half a dozen of the mill’s 40 chimneys. 

An old-timer turned away, biting his 
lips. A wishful thinker pointed: “See, 
it isn’t strong. They may make a little 
smoke, but not steel.” 

He was right—and wrong. Repub- 
lic’s smoke was thin, but it was the un- 
mistakable sign of preparations for 
steelmaking. Inside the mill workers 
built bonfires in open-hearth furnaces 
—first step in reheating. They shoveled 
tons of black soot out of furnace dust- 
catchers. They patched seven-story 
blast furnaces, contracted and cracked 
by unaccustomed cooling. 

The Little Steel strike was broken. 
The Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation and its affiliate, the Steel Work- 
ers Organizing Committee, had failed 
to force Republic, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube, Bethlehem Steel, and Inland Steel 
to do what United States Steel and 139 
“independents” had done—sign a col- 
lective-bargaining contract with the 
S.W.O.C. 
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The strikers were right—and wrong 


SAND: Last fortnight Bethlehem 
welcomed 15,300 workers back to its 
Cambria, Pa., plant; Inland pledged 
Gov. Clifford M. Townsend of Indiana 
it would bargain with S.W.O.C., but 
signed no union contract; Youngstown 
refused even to make a pledge. 

Last week Republic reopened the last 
of its four Cleveland plants. Protected 
by 1,500 National Guardsmen and 1,000 
police and special deputies, 3,800 non- 
union men filed through the _ gates. 
Carrying bayoneted, loaded, and cocked 
rifles, the soldiers stood ready for action. 
But picketing strikers did little more 
than shout “Scab!” When the S.W.O.C. 
called a “restrike,” work went on as 
usual. 

Through the week pickets also 
marched quietly at Republic’s plant in 
Massillon. By Sunday night National 
Guardsmen had withdrawn to Canton, 
10 miles away. Then a change of shifts 
precipitated a riot among pickets, po- 
lice, and anti-union workers. Two died 
and scores were wounded in an hour’s 
fighting. 

The same day Governor Townsend 
and Sheet & Tube engaged in a battle 
of words. The Governor announced a 
Sheet & Tube “pledge” to bargain with 





the S.W.O.C. The union called off the 
strike and celebrated with a beer party. 
But J. C. Argetsinger, Youngstown vice 
president, protested: Townsend, he said, 
had blabbed the contents of a “confi- 
dential memorandum” defining the com- 
pany’s policy in the past, not the future; 
with no concessions made, Youngstown 
would go ahead with plans to reopen 
its factories in East Chicago, Ind., and 
South Chicago, Ill. 

On the steel front as a whole, sym- 
pathizers had to admit John L. Lewis 
had received the first serious setback in 
his vigorous campaign to snatch labor 
control from the conservative, deliber- 
ate American Federation of Labor. 

It was pretty plain that C.1LO. had 
thrown sand into its own engine. When 
the strikers walked out May 26, public 
opinion backed their aggressiveness and 
condemned employers for refusing to 
follow the spirit of the National Labor 
Relations Act. But events soon proved 
Lewis hadn’t organized steel as well as 
he claimed. . Guerrilla war broke out 
between pickets and workers who want- 
ed to stay on the job. In seven weeks, 
strike fighting killed fifteen and sent 
hundreds to hospitals. 

Doctors, lawyers, tradesmen, and 
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Youngstown: bayonets for a ‘restriking’ picket 


clergymen joined vigilante committees, 
dedicated to “law and order and the 
right to work.” Citizens offered them- 
selves and their money to fight labor 
violence. In Washington, Congressmen 


“echoed their complaints with demands 


that the labor unions be made more 
responsible for bombings, shootings, and 
riots. 

C.I.0. history gave them a good talk- 
ing point. Since the union’s subsidiary, 
United Automobile Workers, signed a 
contract with General Motors last Feb- 
ruary, promising not to strike for six 
months, U.A.W. subordinates had called 
200 “outlaw” strikes in G.M. plants. 
William Knudsen, president of the cor- 
poration, threatened to drop negotia- 
tions for a new contract unless Lewis 
tightened union discipline. 


CORPSE: When C.I.O. approached 
the independents, Tom Girdler, Repub- 
lic’s gruff, forthright chairman, spoke 
for the rest: “Is the C.1.O. quali- 
fied to be a party to such a contract? 
We are unanimous in our opinion that 
it is not.” 

As the strike dragged on, popular re- 
sentment: mounted. Congressmen made 
more indignant demands for an amend- 
ment to the Wagner Act—definition of 
unfair labor practices by unions as well 
as by employers. 

A fortnight ago President Roosevelt 
yielded to his Cabinet’s insistence that 
he do something about C.I.O.’s sit- 
downs, violence, and irresponsibility. He 


washed his hands of the ‘whole affair 
with a Shakespearean quotation: “A 
plague o’ both your houses!” 

The Cabinet followed the leader. Sec- 
retary of Labor Frances Perkins took 
a dig at C.I.O.: “It has never been the 
position of the department ... or Sec- 
retary . that sit-down strikes are 
lawful, desirable, or appropriate.” Sec- 
retary of Commerce Daniel Roper: The 


WIDE WORLD 


Ralph Dunham left the room 


public “will not patiently forbear strife 
and disturbance.” 

Last week William Green, A.F. of L., 
president, pounced on the C.I.O.’s Little- 
Steel corpse with unholy glee: “The 
reaction of public opinion against ..., 
C.I.0. methods is reflected in the cre- 
ation of vigilante organizations in dif- 
ferent cities, in the enactment of labor 
legislation such as the new Labor Re- 
lations Act in Michigan [outlawing mass 
picketing], and in the threat of re- 
pressive legislation in other States, as 
well as in Congress . .. We cannot per- 
mit all organized labor to be penalized 
because of the stupid mistakes of the 
CEO.” 

Steel and labor spokesmen said what 
they could be expected to say. Van A. 
Bittner, Chicago S.W.O.C. director: 
“Well, the strike’s still on.” H. G. 
Ellison, superintendent of Republic’s 
Upson Nut plant: “This is the beginning 
of the end of John L. Lewis.” 


POSTMORTEMS: U.A.W., S.W.O.C. 


As the Ford Motor Co.’s personnel 
chief, Harry Bennett bosses a 340-man 
“service” department. He says their job 
is to protect the $1,000,000 in cash which 
Ford always keeps on hand to meet 
daily pay rolls at the River Rouge plant. 

Last week in Detroit’s Federal Build- 
ing, Bennett attended National Labor 
Relations Board hearings—conducted by 
John T. Lindsay, former AAA counsel. 
The United Automobile Workers, a 
C.I.O. subsidiary, charged that Ford had 
resorted to unfair labor practices. 

These first sessions were given over 
to the union’s witnesses and their story 
of a brawl between U.A.W. organizers 
and Ford service men at the factory 
May 26 (NEws-WEEK, June 5, 1937). 

Louis J. Colombo, Ford attorney, ob- 
jected frequently but seldom cross-ex- 
amined. Lindsay refused to let him 
introduce evidence that organizers used 
violence to force Ford workers into the 
U.A.W. Later in the hearings, expected 
to last four weeks, Ford—and Bennett 
—will present the other side. 

The incident which U.A.W. picked to 
prove its case had already gone to crimi- 
nal law. Common Pleas Judge Ralph 
W. Liddy, acting as a one-man grand 
jury, had indicted the company, four- 
teen Ford employes, and a Detroit News 
circulation agent for felonious assault. 

At the NLRB hearings Maurice Sugar, 
union counsel, drew similar stories from 
Richard T. Frankensteen, burly U.A.W. 
organizer, and Walter Reuther, seven- 
year Ford employe and now president 
of the union’s local. Substance of their 
version: Bennett’s service men had used 
strong-arm methods to disperse a dele- 
gation of Unionists attempting to dis- 
tribute leaflets at the Ford plant. 

One victim of the battle, Ralph Dun- 
ham, 24, testified that his “innards had 
been smashed” and that for twelve days 
he had bled internally. Before he fin- 
ished his testimony Dunham _ broke 
down, and Lindsay led him from the 
room. 


@ Elsewhere last week, courts consid- 
ered four other labor skirmishes. 

In Akron, Ohio, Edna King filed 4 
$10,000 damage suit against Brig. Gen. 
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William A. Marlin, commanding Na- 
tional Guard officer at a strike disorder 
July 2. She charged that the guards- 
men used abusive language and struck 

z 
a trying to dynamite a Bethlehem 
Steel train as it left the Cambria works 
near Johnstown, Pa., police arrested 
Ernest Layton, ex-Bethlehem employe, 
and Louis A. Pegg, 39-year-old chair- 
man of a trainmen’s committee which 
struck in sympathy with the steelwork- 
ers. Layton admitted he threw the 
dynamite under the train; the fuse 
burned down, but the bomb proved a 
dud. 

A Youngstown, Ohio, grand jury in- 
dicted 200 union members and sympa- 
thizers for violence near Republic and 
Sheet & Tube plants. Among the ac- 
cused: Robert Burke, who was expelled 
from Columbia University, New York, 
in 1936 after an anti-Fascist demon- 
stration, and from the S.W.O.C. last 
fortnight for encouraging violence; and 
John Stevens, alias Stevenson, ex-cap- 
tain of the Youngstown S.W.O.C., who 
was fired along with Burke. 

In near-by Warren, a grand jury in- 
dicted eight for a plot to dynamite a 
railroad bridge, utility substation, and 
benzol tank near a Republic plant. The 
alleged leader: Gus Hall, who once ran 
for Youngstown office as a Communist 
and whom S.W.O.C. dismissed two 
weeks ago for inciting disorder. 


OTHER FRONTS: Land and Sea 


At least once a year American marine 
workers’ unions explode with renewed 
internecine warfare on policy, politics, 
and jurisdiction. Most bitter antagon- 
ists are Joseph P. Ryan, president of the 
International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, and Harry Bridges, who lured the 
rank and file of West Coast longshore- 
men from Ryan’s fold three years ago. 
tyan habitually brands Bridges a Com- 
munist and boasts of his own ten-year 
record of peaceful relations with ship- 
pers. 

Last month Joseph Curran, organiza- 


Attorneys Colombo and Sugar heard a story ... 
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Harry Bennett in gum shoes 


tion-minded New York seaman (NEws- 
WEEK Nov. 7, 1936) obtained a C.L.O. 
charter for his new National Maritime 
Union. When John L. Lewis also be- 
gan giving Harry Bridges the glad eye, 
Ryan decided to act lest he be left in 
the cold. A talk with Lewis won Ryan 
a half promise. 

Last week Lewis came out of a Wash- 
ington conference of twenty maritime- 
union leaders with the announcement 
of a new “streamlined” drive for a sin- 
gle-union C.I.O. organization of the 
country’s 300,000 seamen, longshore- 
men, engineers, telegraphists, fisher- 
men, and shipyard workers. The sev- 
en men directing the new committee 
includes Bridges and Curran—but not 
Ryan. 





® Federal employes have their choice of 
three unions: (1) the United Federal 
Workers of America, C.LO. affiliate 
which Jacob Baker, former assistant 
WPA administrator, organized from 
seven seceded A.F. of L. unions; (2) the 
A.F. of L.’s American Federation of 
Government Employes, which Baker 
milked to gain his strength; and (3) the 
National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployes, devoted mainly to pensions, wel- 
fare, and civil-service regulations. 

At a press conference last week, a re- 
porter asked President Roosevelt the 
administration’s stand on collective bar- 
gaining among government workers. 
The President gave his co-workers all 
the privileges they could want, then 
took them all back. His explanation: 

If they wish, Federal employes may 
join, one, two, or a dozen unions. They 
may talk things over with department 
heads anytime, individually or collec- 
tively. But, in case of a disagreement, 
a showdown is impossible because civil- 
service rules forbid strikes. Besides, 
department heads can do nothing: Con- 
gress establishes Federal wages and 
hours by law. 


® Last week Andrew Mellon’s Alumi- 
num Co. of America reopened its Alcoa, 
Tenn., plant after an eight-week strike 
by the A.F. of L. Aluminum Workers 
Union. The company held to its refusal 
to arbitrate union demands: pay equal 
to the scales prevalent in the company’s 
northern plants. After 1,500 of the 
2,900 force returned to work, pickets 
and police began a club and gun battle. 
Five minutes’ shooting killed one striker 
and one policeman, sent nine unionists 
and ten police to the hospital. 

This week Fred Wetmore, local union 
chief, talked it over with Francis Dil- 
lon, an emissary from William Green. 
Afterward Wetmore told the strikers 
he had resigned “for the good of the 
union” and begged them to admit de- 
feat. The union listened for 45 minutes, 
then voted “almost unanimously” to go 
back to their jobs Monday and make 
“every effort ... to restore harmony.” 
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from Richard Frankensteen and Walter Reuther 








COURT: 


Champions of the Senate 


Wage Wordy War Over President’s Plan 


Yesterday upon the stair, 

I saw a man who wasn’t there. 
He wasn’t there again today; 
I wish to God he’d go away. 


The Senators laughed. So did the gal- 
leries—packed with gaping tourists, 
Congressional families, Boy Scouts from 
the National Jamboree. 

Kentucky’s Senator Marvel M. Logan 
continued: “The Senator [Burton K. 
Wheeler of Montana] is seeing spooks. 
Nobody has ever taken the position that 
anyone should be removed from the 
court because through an error in judg- 
ment or a misinterpretation of the law 
he had decided against one ... The 
bill we have before us is for the express 
purpose of allowing those who may be 
aged, and perhaps infirm, to remain on 
the court...” 


POLITICS: For five months the na- 
tion had debated President Roosevelt’s 
proposal to reorganize the Federal 
courts and enlarge the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Editorial writers 
and radio commentators had proclaimed 
as well as denied a constitutional crisis. 
The Senate Judiciary Committee had 
taken volumes of testimony—and in a 
strongly worded opinion had _ voiced 
their 10-8 disapproval of the plan. 

By last week the country’s interest 
had cooled considerably. At last the 
proposal was dragged out for exami- 
nation on the Senate floor. 

All week long the chamber rang to 
rhetoric’s fine frenzy. Bawling, brawl- 
ing Senators screamed to make their 
questions and objections heard above 
the din. Not since the rancorous forays 
upon the League of Nations and the 
Armed Ship debates in 1917 had the 
Capitol echoed to such sound and fury. 

Democrats led the drive against the 
administration’s plan. Sly Republicans 
slouched in their seats and let their po- 
litical opponents bicker and snarl; at a 
front-row desk, Republican Floor Lead- 
er Charles L. McNary crossed his long, 
thin legs and enjoyed the show. 

It was Democratic Leader Joseph T. 
Robinson who called up the compromise 
Court Bill. The measure provides that 
the President may add one Justice each 
year, to replace a Justice past 75 and 
unretired. Thus the Hatch-Logan com- 
promise decreases the President’s ap- 
pointive power; the original Maverick- 
Ashurst bill would enable Mr. Roosevelt 
to add six Justices at once. Under the 
new measure, he could appoint only five 
before the end of his term: one vacancy 
already exists; four Justices are already 
75—but none other will reach that age 
by Jan. 21, 1941. 

“Men are not always conscious of the 
time when they have passed the climax 
of their usefulness,” said Robinson. “It 
is best illustrated in politics ...I have 


often thought that politics is a disease 
and, by the eternal, when it gets into 
the blood and the brain there is no cure 
ee 

Politics’ virus infected the Supreme 
Court, Senator Joseph R. Guffey charged 
in a prepared address. He reminded the 
Senate that this year the court reversed 
itself and handed down a series of lib- 
eral decisions: upon State minimum- 
wage laws for women, the Wagner La- 
bor Relations Act, and the Social 
Security Act. 

“Who changed, the Constitution or 
the judges? We know that this reversal 
of attitude was made.a fact because the 
eminent jurist ... Mr. Justice Roberts 
decided to do an about-face ...I am 
inclined to agree ... that the palm for 
the masterly political strategy employed 
by the court . .. must be awarded to 
the supremely clever politician and 
scholarly Mr. Chief Justice Hughes... 
The resignation of Mr. Justice Van De- 
vanter, coming as it did on the morning 
when the Senate Judiciary Committee 
was voting on the Reorganization Bill, 
was especially well timed... 

“The Supreme Court is playing politics 
and everybody knows it, and when the 
Chief Justice of the United States per- 
sists in campaigning politically against 
the administration’s reorganization pro- 
gram ... I intend to place that fact 
upon the record.. .” 

Then Senator Joseph R. Burke snared 
Guffey in his own lime: “Does the Sen- 





WIDE WORLD 
Senator Robinson knew no cure... 


ator object very seriously to the present 
Chief Justice and challenge his com- 
petency to serve on the court because 
the dominating factor in his life has 
been politics?” 

Guffey: “I think he is disqualified jf 
he goes out and makes political 
speeches.” 

Burke: “There is now a vacancy on 
the Supreme Court and one of those 
whose names we hear most often for 
the nomination has devoted every con- 
scious moment of his life to politics. . 
Does the Senator consider him disquali- 
fied to serve on the court?” 

Guffey and every man on the floor 
knew that Burke meant Senator Robin- 
son. In retort, Guffey bumbled a pom- 
pous inanity: “He will respect the duties 
of the high office.” 

Senator Tom Connally of Texas took 
up the inquisition: “I should like to ask 
the Senator from Pennsylvania if it is 
his purpose ... to get Justices who 

. will decide what he knows they 
are going to decide?” 

Guffey: “I want judges whose line of 
thought we know.” 

Connally: “If a judge is a good judge 
and decides right, the Senator would 
not take him off the bench because he 
is old, would he?” 


HARRIS & EWING 


... Guffey got snared... 


Guffey: “No, but if he is old enough to 
fall off, I think we should take him off.” 

Connally: “If they fall off they do not 
have to be pushed off by the Senator 
or anybody else .. .” 


CATS: Burton K. Wheeler, since 
1923 one of the Senate’s outstanding 
liberals, marshaled insurgent Democrats 
against the bill. For more than three 
hours last week he shouted his anathe- 
ma upon the court plan and its propo- 
nents. Even in the air-cooled chamber, 
Wheeler’s white silk suit grew dank 
with sweat; he slaked his thirst upon 
milk gulped from soggy paper cups. 

Wheeler warned the bill’s backers: 
“Those of you who rode in on the coat 
tails of the President will ride out on 
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the coat tails of the President if that is 
the only reason you are here. Thank 
God I did not ride in on the coat tails 
of the President!” 

Rasping his opponents’ blind obedi- 
ence to every Presidential wish, Wheeler 
pounced upon Theodore G. Bilbo, peered 
into his blue eyes, and cried: “Is that 
what the people of Mississippi sent you 
here for?” 

Then Logan tasted the speaker’s fury. 
Wheeler bellowed: “You said something 





WIDE WORLD 
... Logan wanted to throw dead cats... 


about some dead cats you had that you 
wanted to throw. Well, if you have any 
dead cats that you want to throw at 
me, go ahead and throw ’em. I’ve had 
lots of things thrown at me that smelled 
worse than dead cats.” 


STRATEGY: Strict parliamentary rit- 
ual seldom governs Senatorial sessions. 
Last week Robinson wove rules of pro- 
edure into a legalistic fiction: the Sen- 
cte would not adjourn each day, it 
\vould “recess.” In other words—calen- 
car to the contrary—all the Senate’s 
sessions would comprise but one legis- 
lative “day.” 

By this strategy, Robinson hoped to 
ccotch filibusters. In one legislative day, 
cach Senator may make only two 
cpeeches on any one measure. 

But opposition Senators knew that 
they could interrupt speakers to ask 
rermane questions. Ingenious Senators 
could wrap a filibuster’s heart in a ques- 
tioner’s hide, propose numberless amend- 
ments, and make endless speeches. 


a 


LOUISIANA: Girlish Gossip 
And Death in the Deep South 


The two girls were chums in Coushat- 
ta (population, 959). Slim, dark-haired, 
17 years old, they looked alike. Both 
busied themselves with school activities 
‘nd 4-H (Head, Heart, Health, Hands) 
Club work. Last month they graduated 
from East Point High, and everyone 
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. and Wheeler drank milk 


agreed these pretty daughters of oil- 
field workers were a credit to Red 
River Parish. 

Last week one of the girls, R. 
Jessie Pepper* appeared before a 
coroner’s jury in the parish court- 
house. On one side of the high-ceilinged 
room sat her father and mother. The 
other girl, May Elvin Allen, wasn’t 
there. Her father and mother sat op- 
posite the Peppers. Outside in the hot 
sun a crowd gathered but one of 
Sheriff Floyd Jones’ deputies admitted 
only witnesses and close relatives. 

May Elvin Allen’s mother slumped in 
the witness chair and testified: “They 
[Jessie and Jessie’s mother] had been 


*The girl was named for her father and 


the R. is not on abbreviation but the name 
itself. The custom of using a letter in lieu 
of a first name still persists in some South- 


ern communities. 


telling lies on Elvin. She spent a month 
with her Uncle Bill in Vivian. Jessie 
told that Elvin had a baby while she 
was up there. She told Elvin’s fellow, 
Percy Methvin.” 

A picture of girlhood in pink silk, 
Jessie testified in a clear, cool voice: 
at a near-by filling station she en- 
countered May Elvin and Mrs. Allen; 
Jessie denied scandalmongering but 
“Elvin slapped me several times” and 
Mrs. Allen cried “liar.” 

Three days later the girls and their 
mothers met in an old pasture—once a 
cotton field but now wasteland sur- 
rounded by oil derricks. Mrs. Allen 
testified that Mrs. Pepper carried a gun. 
During a_ scuffle, Jessie seized the 
weapon, a .38-caliber revolver. May 
Elvin seized Jessie’s hair. 

“I shot two times,” Jessie Pepper told 
the coroner’s jury. 

One bullet struck May Elvin Allen 
near the heart; another in the ab- 
domen. She died almost instantly. 

After the inquest, the dead girl’s 
father swore to warrants charging R. 
Jessie Pepper with murder and her 
mother with “lying in wait with intent 
to murder.” 


> 
GENTRY: British Stud Book 
Looks Toward Greener Pastures 


For a century British noblemen and 
squires have looked to Burke’s Peerage 
and Burke’s Landed Gentry for con- 
firmation of proud ancestries. The 
volumes first brought out by John Ber- 
nard Burke and continued by later 
genealogical enthusiasts are the em- 
pire’s authoritative catalogues of fam- 
ily trees. 

Last week members of “distinguished 
Collateral Families overseas” received 
circulars stating that they were eligi- 
ble for inclusion in the new Coronation 
edition of the Landed Gentry. With 
the circular came a pedigree form on 
which the recipient was requested to 


———— 


THE FEDERAL WEEK* 


The President: 


Revealed letter to departments and 
a dated June 23 urging a general 
10 per cent ($400,000,000) saving on all 
current fiscal year appropriations in or- 
der to achieve a “layman's balanced 
budget” by June 30, 1938. 


Accepted resignation of Dave Hennen 
Morris, New York, as Ambassador to Bel- 
ium; sent to Senate nomination of 
eorge A. Gordon, New York, as Minis- 
ter to The Netherlands. 


Signed bills appropriating $3,000,000 
and $1,500,000 for Federal participation 
in the 1939 New York World’s Fair and 
San Francisco Golden Gate Exposition. 


Senate: 


In conference with House, agreed on a 
ay pe farm tenancy bill authoriz- 
ing Spe cent government loans of $85,- 

, pee Sex: three years to hel 
farm tenants become farm owners; unt 
repayment, borrowers must follow farm- 
ing practices prescribed by Agriculture 
Department. 


Received committee report on Black- 
Connery Wage and Hour Bill; drastically 
amend ng the original proposal in order 
to curtail government regulation of in- 
dustry, the reported measure empowers 
a five-member board to fix in interstate 
commerce maximum hours of no less 
than 40 a week and minimum wages of 
no more than 40 cents an hour “but 


higher minimum wages fixed by collec- 
tive sare or otherwise shall be en- 
couraged”; at organized labor’s behest, 
Section 5, authorizing the board to inter- 
vene upon determining a _ bargaining 
agency inadequate, was struck out. 


House: 


Passed Celler Bill to repeal the 1932 
Economy Act’s “marriage clause” which 
provides that government employes 
whose spouses also serve the government 
shall be dropped first in a general cur- 
tailment. 

Sent back to Senate bill authorizing 
$48,206,000 for construction of six auxil- 
iary navy vessels. 


Departments: 


Department of Commerce reported May 
exports of $285,087,000, an increase of 
$20,235,000 over April and $88,067,000 
over May, 1936; May imports fell $2,940,- 
000 from the preceding month but rose 
$89,769,000 over May, 


Condition of the Treasury: 
(Week ended July 8) 


I on. 6k bie 80D Be noth $126,951,690.05 
rrr $159,856,747.32 
OS SESS eerie $2,512,662,074.51 
Deficit, fiscal year.......... $154,981,843.17 
Pee GS od oes dn meet $36,538,720,548.52 


“Official news not reported elsewhere in this issue. 















and genealogical 
data plus the names of his clubs, va- 


supply biographical 
rious positions, official appointments, 
and special interest. It was the first 
time in history that Burke’s had offered 
to list Americans. 

Because only a limited edition will be 
printed, Americans were strongly ad- 
vised to order their copies in advance. 
The volumes could be had, said the re- 
verse side of the pedigree form, “at the 
special reduced pre-publication price of 
25 dollars without any extra charge.” 
The Coronation edition will cost British 
purchasers 6 guineas, or about $31. 


_ 


AGRICULTURE: O'Neal Prods 
Congress Toward New AAA 


Two days after the nomination of Al- 
fred M. Landon in June, 1936, a big, 
rumbling-voiced man aired his opinion 
of the Republican plank on agriculture. 
“We are badly disappointed,” Edward 
Asbury O’Neal III, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation* president, told farmer- 
listeners throughout the Middle West. 
“I can find nothing in the Cleveland 
platform which advocates control of pro- 
duction by farmers.” 

In Philadelphia a few days later, he 
found the Democratic plank on agri- 
culture distinctly encouraging. With 
O’Neal’s verdict to guide them, thou- 
sands of his farm organization’s mem- 
bers busied themselves in the interests 
of Franklin D; Roosevelt. The President 
swept the great granary States by 


*Since its organization at Ithaca, N.Y., 
in 1919, the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration has worked closely with the De- 
pectment of Agriculture. In many States 
oth the Farm Bureau and the department 
contribute to the Agricultural xtension 
service. In turn, the extension service acts 


as the agent for both in the counties. The 


Farm Bureau estimates its membership at 
2,950,000 but this includes the wives and 
children of members. 





10 


dent Roosevelt. 


a 


even larger majorities than in 1932. 

Last week Mr. Roosevelt, gentleman 
farmer and for years a member of the 
Farm Bureau, did something for Ed 
O’Neal. In letters dictated to Marvin 
Jones and Ellison D. Smith, chairmen 
of the House and Senate Agriculture 
Committees, he urged early passage of 
the 1937 Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Washington reporters, seeking pat la- 
bels, call the act the Farm Bureau Bill. 
In reality, Department of Agriculture 
experts helped draft every phase of the 
measure. They even suggested naming 
it for the original Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, invalidated by the Supreme 
Court. But strategy dictated that farm- 


ers, not bureaucrats, be given the credit; 
Congress is growing increasingly 
sent 


weary of measures to Capitol 
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Ed O’Neal believes in crop control 











NEWS-WEEK FROM JACKIE MARTIN 


MIME: Last week Emil Ludwig, biographer of Napoleon and Bis- 
marck, set sail for Europe, where he will write a biography of Presi- 
Ludwig struck imitative poses, and explained why 
Mr. Roosevelt couldn’t be called a dictator: ‘A dictator must always 
be gloomy (left) . . . The President likes life (above) and he trusts 
people while a dictator takes no enjoyment in life and trusts nobody.’ 


Hill by bright young Federal attorneys. 

Beginning last February, a group 
worked steadily on the bill until May. 
Then, since prospects for action at a 
controversy-ridden session seemed re- 
mote, the majority of the drafters want- 
ed to go home. O’Neal countered by ad- 
vising immediate action. 

A veteran lobbyist, he knew that sit- 
uations change rapidly from session to 
session. Next year Congress might be 
more economy-minded. Delay meant 
that opposition forces would have time 
to form alliances. Besides, speedy pas- 
sage would tell farmers more about 
Farm Bureau power and influence than 
any number of speakers or quantity of 
promotion literature. 

The bill, complex and sweeping, con- 
tained two principles which O’Neal 
helped put in the original Adjustment 
Act: crop control and parity prices.* 
The 1937 bill adds the ever-normal 
granary idea which Secretary Henry A. 
Wallace, the New Deal’s major agri- 
cultural prophet, borrowed from Joseph: 
storage in the fat years against lean. 

Theoretically, the ever-normal gran- 
ary operates like a reservoir. Production 
control, compulsory if need be, prevents 
the reservoir from overflowing. Simple 
enough in its essentials, the plan calls 
for many intricate stabilization devices. 

Skeptics and anti-New Dealers see the 
measure as the prelude to another Farm 
Board fiasco—at best, an increase in sub- 
sidies to agriculture. Jones has estimat- 
ed that expenditures might run as high 
as $900,000,000 each year. Some optimis- 
tic Farm Bureau members have jotted 
down a minimum of $200,000,000. Earl 
Smith of Illinois, O’Neal lieutenant, pre- 


*Parity price, New Deal farm shibboleth, 
is the price at which farm products must 
sell in order to have the purchasing power 
they had in agriculture’s heloven ays, the 
1909-1914 period. Parity price for wheat in 
terms of nails, for example, would be the 
error at which a bushel of the grain would 

uy the same number of nails it bought in 
the 1909-1914 period. 
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dicted a maximum annual expenditure 
of $766,000,000. Censensus: at least as 
much as the $600,000,000 available for 
current farm programs. 


CHIEF: Some of O’Neal’s acquaint- 
ances laughingly credit him with a lit- 
eral impossibility: the ability to listen to 
farm sentiment with both ears to the 
ground. Long before 1932, the former 
Alabama cotton planter concluded that 
farmers wanted government aid—and 
lots of it—to..¢9) rbalance economic 
odds. He campaigned aggressively for 
McNary-Haugenism, the first great 
movement for national farm relief. 

O’Neal helped organize the first farm 
bloc in May, 1921, at a meeting in the 
Washington offices of the Farm Bureau. 
From that day on Congress heard about 
farmer woes and farmer wants. 

The McNary-Haugen Bill died after 
two Coolidge vetoes. Hoover’s Farm 
Board also failed. But O’Neal saw new 
hope in the New Deal. 

Louis John Taber, Republican master 
of the National Grange, and similarly 
onservative farmers shied away from 
AAA production control. The late Milo 
Reno and other militant Farmers Union 
pokesmen swerved to the Left with de- 
mands for fixed farm prices. O’Neal 
preached orthodox New Deal farm gos- 
nels—parity, acreage reduction—and 
crove hard for legislation. Now 61, 
lightly paunchy, and deceptively sham- 
bling in his walk, he drives for the meas- 
ure which his growing organization 
sponsors. 

At a May 18 press conference, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt smilingly blessed the 
bill’s principles; at the same time, he 
lefinitely conveyed the impression that 
t e would not press for passage at this 
ession of Congress. Since then O’Neal 
has made several White House calls— 
and Mr. Roosevelt apparently has 
changed his mind. 

Others have proved harder to per- 
suade than the President. Neither Jones 
nor Smith (South Carolina’s “Cotton 
Ed”) shows any disposition to bother 
t ; with the bill. They disagree with 
: O’Neal’s belief about farm sentiment. 
1 Both would stir themselves quickly 
enough if they thought farmers really 
were exercised about the act. 

Reflected also in Jones’ attitude is a 
break between the Texas Representative 
and the Department of Agriculture. He 
has guided every major piece of New 
Deal farm legislation through the House, 
but unless he changes his mind he will 
propose a radically different substitute 
for the Adjustment Act. The House 
leader would drastically modify the act’s 
production-control features. 

Meanwhile, Panama and white linen 
suit glistening, the Farm Bureau chief 
stalks in and out of Congressional of- 
fices. O'Neal reminds the hot and weary 
| of past favors, the doubters of farmer 

Strength. His big forefinger points to 
the prospect of bumper crops and de- 
scending prices this fall, and through all 
his pleas runs a familiar slogan: equality 
for agriculture. 

Nevertheless, it is likely that the Agri- 
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JETTISON: Army blimp TC-13 pokes its nose into the hangar at Sunnyvale, 
Calif., navy-built for the Macon. Airship riggers pump out the ship’s helium, 


| cultural Adjustment Act of 1937 will be swarm over its sagging snout, trample it into a huge pancake—and the Air 
: Fo ac Adjustment Act of 1938, Corps completes another step toward abandonment of airships. 
or 
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PALESTINE: Might Again Is Right— 
Jews, Arabs Divided and Told to Like It 


(CweELTRUNDSCHAU FROM SOIBELMAN 
Britain solved a problem with a bayonet, 
spread streamlined wings over Jerusalem 


The battleship Hood, practical symbol 
of Britain’s awakened might, dropped 
anchor off Haifa, chief port of Palestine. 

At Teheran, capital of once powerful 
Persia (Iran), the Foreign Minister and 
his colleagues from Turkey, Iraq, and 
Afghanistan signed a peace alliance— 
uniting 35,000,000 Moslems in a block 
stretching from the Bosporus to India’s 
northern boundaries. 

In Jerusalem, where armed soldiers 
once again trod in the shade of Pilate’s 
palace, the British High Commissioner 
announced a division of the Holy Land 
into three parts, begged 1,300,000 Jews 
and Arabs to accept the new order 
peacefully, and marshaled 11,000 troops 
to enforce good will if necessary. 

With these events last week, history 
began afresh for the Near East; also 
for Western diplomacy. On one hand 
the turbulent children of Mohammed, 
burying ageless feuds, maneuvered to 
revive the influence of a vast invisible 
empire—Islam. On the other hand, the 
vastest of all empires, Britain, confront- 
ed them with its tirst real show of 
force since the World War. 


After a generation of erratic foreign 
policy, Britain at last had found jt 
necessary to employ the un-British pre- 
cept that Might makes Right; and as a 
means of reasserting its damaged pres- 
tige, London unsheathed a bayonet and 
cut the Gordian knot of the Palestine 
problem. 


DOUBLE-DEAL: In November, 1917, 
the empire needed help. The Centra] 
Powers had knocked out Russia and 
floored Italy for a count of nine. Amer- 
ica had not brought her full might to 

ear. Germany’s U-boats all but ruled 
the waves. 

In this desperate and muddled hour, 
promises as well as human lives were 
cheap; and promises helped save the 
empire. In a historically ambiguous 
“declaration,” Foreign Secretary Bal- 
four bought the billions of Zion by 
pledging Palestine as a Permanent 
eHome for Jewry—if and when the Holy 
Land was wrested from Turkish do- 
minion. 

At the same time T. E. Lawrence was 
giving Palestine to the Moslems. He 
didn’t put it in writing, but he asserted 
that Britain would set up an Arab 
empire over the entire Near East if the 
mountain and desert warriors would re- 
volt against Turkey. They trusted the 
famous secret agent—and with their 
help British troops soon marched into 
Jerusalem. 

The war won, Britain had a nasty 
problem. How could the Balfour Dec- 
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Night: Jewish wives stand guard 





laration be reconciled with the prom- 
ises made by Lawrence of Arabia? At 
the peace conference London obtained 
a temporary mandate over Palestine, 
ignored Lawrence’s unwritten: pledge, 
and hoped for the best—that the Jews 
would give up the idea of a national 
home as utopian, and that such Jews as 
did settle in the Holy Land would man- 
age to get along with their 
Moslem neighbors. 

The opposite happened. 


In 1920 Palestine harbored 80,000 Jews; 
by the end of last year, 400,000. This 
brought money, as well as manpower, 
into the rocky, burning “land of milk 
and honey” which Moses had admired 
from a distance. 

From modernistic Tel-Aviv (Hill of 
the Spring) a $300,000,000 web of He- 
brew. enterprise spread over the Holy 
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Day: Jewish farmers work with shotguns 


Land—and the Moslems found them- 
selves pushed back steadily into the 
desertlike valley of the Jordan. Onc? 
more the sniping at Jewish settlers be- 
gan. And last year, taking advantage 
of Britain’s apparent weakness in the 
face of Italy’s Ethiopian adventure, the 
Palestine Moslems attempted to have 
a showdown. 

The Arab Higher Com- 
mittee, supreme _  political- 
religious body sitting in 





Zionism took hold. Despite 
innumerable reverses and 
hardships, modern-- Davids 
hung on—determined to de- 
feat the Moslem Goliath. 
Shrewd, well-financed busi- 
nessmen and farmers gradu- 
ally wedged the Arabs out 
of their citrus and olive > - 
groves. In bands they set- 
tled in the unstaked wilder-~- 
ness, fought off wander. 
marauders as they hasti 
built crude villages, pre «. 
tected their fields with ~ 
barbed wire entanglements, 
frew and multiplied. 

In 1929, without warning, 
tho Arabs rose up. For 
1,300 years this land had 
been theirs,.and now they 
determined to drive out the 
“usurpers.” But the Bal- 
four Declaration was in 
writing. Much against its 
will, Britain sent a military 
expedition to put down the 
Arabs and thereafter kept 
peace by means of inter- 
ns periods of martial 
aw. 

Even so the Zionist ex- 
periment might have failed 
if German and Polish perse- 
cutions hadn’t produced a 
tidal wave of immigration. 
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DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


The Emir of Trans-Jordan: he counts on 800,000 new subjects 


Jerusalem, flatly demanded 
abolition of Jewish immi- 
gration. The world’s out- 
raged Zionists again waved 
the Balfour Declaration; 
Britain again dodged the 
issue; and blood again 
flowed in Israel and Judah. 

Before the riots could 
grow into a full-fledged re- 
volt, 17,000 British soldiers 
quenched them. But the 
situation remained precari- 
ous, and London decided the 
Holy Land’s status must be 
defined once and for all. 
Accordingly, it sent a com- 
mission under Earl Peel— 
a 70-year-old writer, bank- 
er, and politician—to in- 
vestigate. 

Last week the Cabinet 
read Peel’s recommenda- 
tions and found them good. 
The League—under which 
Britain holds the Palestine 
mandate—must approve 
them before they go into 
effect. Aside from this mere 
formality, the new order 
can be considered an ac- 
complished fact. 


BOUNDARIES: At this 
time of the year’ Orthodox 
Jews bemoan their final loss 
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of Jerusalem (to the Romans, 70 A.D.) 
by chanting the 34th chapter of Deuter. 
onomy: 

And Moses.went up... to the top of 
Pisgah ... and the Lord showed him 
all the land .. . said unto him, This is 
the land which I sware unto Abraham, 
unto Isaac and unto Jacob, saying, I] 
will give it unto thy seed... 

His Majesty’s experts have given the 
seed of Moses considerably less than 
the Lord promised. The Hebrew State 
will consist of 2,500°square“miilds. run- 
ning along the sea from the Syrian bor- 
der to 20 miles beyond Jaffa, midpoint 
on Palestine’s coast. The northern sec- 
tion, which reaches to the Sea of Gali- 
lee, is 30 miles wide. The southern part, 
averaging a width of 10 miles, is cut 
through by a belt which Britain will 
continue to hold under a mandate. 

The Jewish State,includes the most 
fertile lands (fruit; olives, and grain), 
most of Palestine’s 5,000 factories 
(mainly producing small luxuries), the 
vaunted cubistic metropolis of Tel-Aviv, 
the harbor and naval station of Haifa, 
and the holy city of Nazareth. Tempo- 
rarily at least, Britain will control the 
last two. 

For the first time in 1,900 years, the 
Jews will have their own government 
on their own soil; in return they will 
contribute to a $10,000,000 British grant 
for the Arabs. Much of this will be 
used to evacuate the 225,000 Moslems 
who now live in Hebrew territory— 
greatest mass migration since 1923 when 
Turkey and Greece made peace and 
swapped 1,700,000 nationals. 

The British belt, including the holy 
cities of Bethlehem and Jerusalem, will 
serve to guarantee the Arabs access to 
the sea at Jaffa, which is next to Tel- 
Aviv. 

The Arabs get the Dead Sea and 7,500 
of Palestine’s 10,000 square miles. Most 
of this land is comparatively barren, 
but the Dead Sea yields potash, and the 
Moslems will profit also from the power 
plants in the Jordan Valley. And toa 

modified extent, Lawrence’s promise is 
‘ameteeen geen wen weno |4|6Bcreculed to come true: the Holy 
... hastily erect ready-made homes—and soon... Land’s 800,000 Moslems will join 300,000 
semi-nomadic subjects of Trans-Jordan’s 
Emir Abdullah in a new independent 
kingdom under .Bgitain’s streamlined 
wings. 








+. 


U.S.S.R.: A Grand Inquisitor 
Disappointed in U.S. Equality 


Occasionally, Russia’s renowned prose- 
cutor of Trotskyists, Andrey Vyshinsky, 
also acts as a magistrate. Last week the 
mustachioed jurist turned impromptu 
lecturer. 

Before the Soviet. Central Executive 
Committee, he passed sententious judg- 
ment on the United States Constitution: 
“Each State elects two Senators; but 
what actually happens? New York, with 
millions, elects two, while a State with 
a few hundred thousand population also 
elects two. Amazing equality! ... Brib- 
ery, deception, felonies, the purchasing 
of voters—all these are committed open- 
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. . @ new town appears, complete with fortifications and watchtower Then Vyshinsky told of the wonder- 
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Here Lies... 


On Cairo’s East Side, contrasting 
with the Egyptian capital’s smart 
and noisy boulevards, stretches the 
silent City of the Dead. Here the 
bodies of wealthy Moslems rest in 
expensive mausoleums—not as ma- 
jestic as the Sphinx or the Pyra- 
mids or the tombs in the Valley of 
the Kings but just as sacred. Here 
also dwells (under the cupola, left) 
: : ' young King Farouk’s most peculiar 
\-) Re te “¥) Ny Nay ae Nore. Ne subject, Zaki Okasha—not yet dead 
ina “aye 2 Foss ip ae & iad a but all prepared. 

: Okasha is only 35 but he’s al- 
ee ne eee = a ready built his tomb—in fact, lives 
. . in it. He leaves it only on business. 

He spends long hours in it reading 
the Koran, on which he is an au- 
thority; and here also he likes to 
receive guests. He prefers to re- 
ceive under a palm tree in the 
courtyard (below) over his home. 
But he will readily escort apprecia- 
tive visitors through his trap door 
and show them through his $150,- 
000 suite, which features air condi- 
tioning, a marble bath, refrigera- 
tion, radio, telephone, and a set of 
Nubian servants—a splendid home 
for now and forever. 
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Jacob Doletzky won’t vote 


ful secret ballot election to be held this 
November under the new “democratic” 
Constitution that Czar Joseph Stalin be- 
stowed on his 160,000,000 subjects last 
year. Anybody, he exulted, may vote— 
even reformed Czarists, priests, and 
other “enemies of the State.” 

The prosecutor didn’t bother to point 

ut that by then comparatively few 
“enemies” will remain at large. Arrests 
of “Trotskyists and wreckers” continued 
unabated last week, and secret police 
jailed one more prominent official: 
Jacob G. Doletzky, an old Bolshevik and 
head of Tass, official news agency: Usu- 
al charges: Trotskyism, plotting with 
Fascists, and falsely reporting bumper 
crops and industrial production. 

Stalin generally holds well-known 


figures like Doletzky until their “con- 
fessions” make possible a public trial. 
But unimportant conspirators receive 
short shrift. Last week in the jittery 
Soviet Far East, firing squads executed 
86—a new weekly record. 


oe 


BRITAIN: Earl Smokes Self 


Out of the House of Lords 


In 1911 Lloyd George drew the sting 
from the House of Lords by abolishing 
its veto power over the House of Com- 
mons. Since then the upper chamber 
has served as a convenient hive where 
peers drone in impotent debate—and 
rarely make news. 

But last week from the fusty Lords 
came a story that evoked reporters’ 
astonishment and delight—only rivaled 
by the occasion last May when the 
sight of Britain’s navy “all lit up” re- 
duced a British Broadcasting Corp. an- 
nouncer (see page 37) to a mumbling 
wreck. 

As the Lords mulled over an amend- 
ment making insanity a ground for 
divorce, the holder of one of Britain’s 
oldest titles demanded the floor. Wag- 
ging a warning finger, Francis Douglas 
Stuart, eighteenth Earl of Moray, cried: 
“This is a serious matter which con- 
cerns your Lordships’ house from an 
inheritance point of view.” 

Reiteration of this cryptic remark 
gained a hearing for the 45-year-old 
Scottish noble. He folded his arms: 
“To get down to brass tacks, by wich 
I mean the amendment on which I am 
supposed to be speaking... It may be 
that 1,000 years in the sight of God are 
but a moment, but that God must be 
asleep.” 

Cries of “Order!” interrupted this 
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The Earl of Moray—lit up 


weird speech. Then Moray walked to 
the rail surrounding the royal thrones, 
fumbled in his pocket, lit a cigarette, 
and glared blearily at the House. Be- 
fore he could contaminate the Gothic 
air with a second puff, noble colleagues 
gave him the peer’s rush. 
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CHINA: Blanks Shoot Bullets In 
Japanese Summer War Games 


China’s leaders, be they national or 
provincial, are all fakers, filthy in soul 
and body, bent on only one purpose: to 
destroy the rich and rob the poor. 
They gloat when flood or famine, 
drought or disease, wipes out entire 
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Masked against infection, the Japanese again march inland 
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opulations—leaving property, elimi- 


4 ruin 


nating proprietors. They will 
China yet—unless Japan steps in! 

Such is the credo of the Tokyo army 
propagandist. He cites figures that test 
the imagination: acts of God kill off 
from one to four million Chinese a 
year, almost aS Many as are born; and 
the surviving 400,000,000 don’t care! 
Japan, with 700,000 more mouths to feed 
annually, does care. Inestimable treas- 
ures, whose exploitation would employ 
hundreds of thousands, lie in China’s 
soil. But China’s leaders let them lie; 
furthermore, the Nationalist Nanking 
government, waxing more confident 
year by year, threatens eventually to 
make foreign exploitation impossible. 

Against that dire day, Tokyo holds 
in North China some 7,000 troops—ex- 
clusive of the 200,000 or more garri- 
soned in adjacent Manchukuo as “pro- 
tection” against Soviet aggression. The 
troops in North China are there by 
virtue of a series of agreements forced 
on the Chinese. 

Japanese take the view that these 
0 garrisons must maneuver, or they would 
s; become stale and useless. Last week a 
' Japanese force nearly maneuvered the 
if Emperor into a war with China. 


SS 
Co 


. MARCO POLO: Six and a half cen- 
turies ago a Chinese emperor named a 
bridge over the Yungting River for the 
first great Asiatic explorer. The Marco 


i Polo span still stands, 10 miles west of 
Peiping, with its 900 feet of marble 

; balustrade—an ideal landmark for ma- 
neuvers. 

; The Japanese commander told his 

: soldiers to storm it, cross it, and take 


the miniature village of Wanpinghsien 
on the opposite shore. The soldiers de- 
ployed over the ricefields at dusk. At 
a given point they stopped, loaded their 
rifles with blanks, and lay flat. Then 
they fired. 

To their amazement, little orange 
flames spurted from the bridge. Bullets 
sang over them. Among them they 
heard cries—men were hit. 

Without further ado, the Japanese re- 
placed blanks with real cartridges, fixed 
bayonets, and attacked. The battle 
lasted all night. By dawn both sides had 
brought up artillery and reinforcements 
and—although Premier Konoe of Japan 
interrupted a fishing and golfing trip to 
counsel moderation—the fight went on. 


MAN HUNT: This week the bloody 
“maneuvers” continued to rage about 
Peiping, with the Japanese as usual 
claiming the advantage (they imported 
reserves,from.Manchukuo and Tientsin, 
main depot of their North China army). 

The Mikado’s political agents mean- 
while sought a Chinese politician who 
could take the blame off Nanking’s 
shoulders. As a goat they chose Gen. 
Sung Cheh-yuan, a power in Hopei, 
Northern Chinese province dominated 
by Japan. Until recently 55-year-old 
Sung—formerly one of Chiang’s trusted 
war lords—had governed to the approv- 
al of Japanese merchants. 

But when the Japanese called at his 
Peiping palace last week, servants told 
them “the Master has gone away. He 
1S Sweeping the tombs of his ancestors.” 
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SPAIN: One Year of Fighting— 
And Both Sides Only Beginning 


This Sunday groggy Spain will be able 
to look back on one year of civil war. 
The record: 

July 18, 1936, Gen. Francisco Franco 
seized Spanish Morocco, and at his com- 
mand garrisons throughout Spain re- 
volted against the Popular Front gov- 
ernment. For the first time since the 
Napoleonic wars, the people went against 
the army—few garrisons held out. 

Franco invaded Spain, using the 
Foreign Legion as a spearhead. He 
progressed slowly and painfully, though 
his followers dominated large sections 
in the south and north. 

Aug. 16 the Whites took Badajoz on 
the Portuguese border, joining their 
northern and southern territories. Four 
weeks later they captured San Sebastian 
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Sung Cheh-yuan, tomb sweeper 





on the Bay of Biscay, but failed to clean 
out the Basque country. 

Sept. 28 Franco’s men relieved the 
Toledo Alcazar, which had been be- 
sieged 70 days, and marched on Madrid. 
They expected to take the capital easily 
but the siege, which began Oct. 21, still 
continued last week—and found Madrid 
stronger than ever. 

Feb. 8 the Whites, with the help of 
Italian “volunteers,” captured Malaga. 
By this time the Fascists and Germans 
made no secret of their help to Franco. 
Likewise the Russians and French open- 
ly aided the Valencia government. 

Mar. 18 an Italian division descended 
on Madrid from the north. A historic 
red sortie smashed the Italian drive. 

The Whites made up for lost prestige 
last month, when they captured Bilbao, 
also with Italian help. Meanwhile Red 
planes had bombed the German battle- 
ship Deutschland in the Balearic Is- 
lands; the Germans had shelled Almeria, 
near Malaga, in retaliation; and Europe 
had survived its worst war scare. 

Last week Britain was trying to effect 
a solution of the Spanish conflict with- 
out hurting the cause of democratic 
government and at the same time con- 
ciliating the Nazis and Fascists—who 
have decreed that Franco must win. 

July 6, 30,000 Reds attacked west 
of Madrid—the government’s first real 
offensive in the war. But Franco con- 
fidently crowed: “We shall be out of 
the trenches by Christmas.” 
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'MAE WEST: Now She Recalls 


A I9I1 ‘Florida Enchantment’ 


A public park near the Gaiety Thea- 
tre, Milwaukee, April, 1911: 

“The night was glorious. The heav- 
ens shone brilliantly and our eyes spar- 
kled. She rested her lovely head on my 
shoulder ...‘We’ll have a home of our 
own, won’t we, baby?’ I whispered. ‘Oh, 
we've got to, Frankie, she said... ‘And 
kiddies too’... ‘Yes, yes, of course,’ she 
faltered ... ‘Why wait, let’s get mar- 
ried!” Frank Wallace, ex-vaudeville ac- 
tor, recalls his big romance for The New 
York Daily Mirror, May, 1935. 

“Men? ...I never saw one I liked 
well enough to marry. I’m busy. Mar- 
riage is a career in itself... Yow’ve got 
to work at it. Until I can... do that, 
I’m going to stay single.” Mae West, 
voluptuous screen star, discusses mat- 
rimony for a news syndicate, Decem- 
ber, 1933. 


Last week Mae West, 44, settled a 
two-year-old controversy about her pri- 
vate life. 

Frank Wallace Szatkus, her sometime 
vaudeville partner, asked the Los An- 
geles Superior Court to confirm their 
marriage and establish for him a one- 
half interest in her property—estimated 
at $3,000,000 to which he is entitled un- 
der California law. The golden-haired 
siren owned up to the marriage, but de- 
nied it was ever consummated. She as- 
serted that though they were never di- 
vorced, Wallace married a Ray Blakes- 
ly in 1916, who divorced him in May, 
1935—a month after relief workers, re- 
indexing Milwaukee public records, dis- 
covered a 1911 marriage certificate is- 
sued to Mae West and Frank Wallace, 
vaudeville actors playing at the Gaiety 
in a number entitled “A Florida En- 
chantment.” 


> 
LEGAL BRIEFS 


AN ELEPHANT MEMORY: July 21, 
1934, Enzo Fiermonte, ex-prizefighter 
husband of Mrs. Madeline Force Astor 
Dick, widow of Col. John Jacob Astor, 
got a ticket for speeding on a Long Is- 
land parkway. He ignored the sum- 
mons. Two weeks ago a policeman with 
an elephant’s memory found Fiermonte 
on Roosevelt Raceway and hauled him 
off to court. Asked why he ignored the 
summons, Fiermonte replied haughtily: 
“Oh, I had a date in California and then 
in Europe.” Magistrate Gustav W. Wie- 
boldt sentenced him to five days in 
jail, where he scrubbed floors, washed 
windows, and received the former Mrs. 
Astor. 

MEN VS. WOMEN: The Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court last week settled a 
37-year battle between the sexes (Lydia 
Pinkham’s only daughter and grand- 
daughter vs. three grandsons) for con- 
trol of the $3,000,000 patent medicine 
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Enzo Fiermonte: washed windows 





ACME 
Constance Bennett: no story, no salary 


business (News-WEEK; Dec. 26, 1936). 
Because the women, as 50 per cen} 
stockholders, tried ‘to compel a sale of 
stock” and tried to spend huge sums on 
advertising, the court granted the men 
an injunction to prevent the women 
from interfering with the business; anq 
awarded damages to the company. 
TROUSSEAU AWARD: A New Or. 
leans judge last week ordered Paul A. 
Tramuta to pay his ex-fiancée $780.43 
which she spent on her unused .trous- 
seau, but ignored the $2,500 balm she 
asked “for humiliation, embarrassment, 
mortification, distress of mind, and 
nervous shock” suffered when he broke 
the engagement. Tramuta’s defense: he 
only courted the lady to hold a $300-a- 
month job in a paper company headed 
by her brother-in-law. The court ruled 
Tramuta might take possession of the 
trousseau. ~ 
VEHICLE: Constance Bennett as- 
serts she agreed to pay Charles Mac- 
Arthur and Ben Hecht, playwrights 
and scenarists, $50,000 for a movie 
script, gave them $2,500 on account and 
waited for delivery June 1, 1936. Last 
week she sued the authors for $60,000 
which she might have earned making a 
movie if she hadn’t waited for the script. 
GAS NAME: Two years ago a sub- 
sidiary of Standard Oil of New Jersey 
invaded Standard Oil of Indiana’s ter- 
ritory and opened service stations in 
St. Louis. On the invader’s gas pumps 
appeared the word “Esso” and a sign 
“Not connected with Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana).” Standard of Indiana re- 
garded the sign as insufficient protection 
against inroads on good will and public 
confidence built up over 40 years; claim- 
ing “Esso” infringed on its trademark 
“SO,” it brought suit (NEws-WEEK, May 
25, 1935, page 31). Last week Judge 
George H. Moore of the United States 
District Court at St. Louis ruled in 
favor of Standard of Indiana. He en- 
joined Esso, Inc., Standard of New Jer- 
sey subsidiary, from using the word 
“Esso”—or any similar term derived 
from the Standard Oil name—in any of 
the fourteen Midwestern States in 
which Standard of Indiana operates. 
MOTHER & CHILD: To hold the love 
of her husband, Mrs. Laura Miller 
Boyer in 1923 pretended she had given 
birth to a son. She named the baby— 
actually the child of a Windsor, Ont., 
chambermaid—Joseph Boyer II for his 
supposed paternal grandfather, Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine co-founder and 
millionaire, who set up a $3,500,000 trust 
fund for the child. When Mrs. Boyer 
revealed the hoax four years later, a 
Detroit Circuit Court ruled the boy 
couldn’t inherit the money. To prevent 
his deportation as an undesirable alien, 
Mrs. Boyer adopted the child. When 
Joseph Boyer died in 1930, his $21,000,000 
will ignored his daughter-in-law and 
bogus grandson. Last week Detroit Cir- 
cuit Court Judge Sherman D. Callender 
ended Mrs. Boyer’s fight for a share in 
the adding-machine fortune: he ordered 
each of five Boyer legatees to pay her 
$200,000. 
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To Margaret Sullavan 
(Margaret Sullavan Fonda Wyler Hay- 
), 26, actress, and Leland Hay- 


BORN: 


ward 
ward, 
July 2. 


theatrical agent, a daughter, 


BIRTHDAY: Harold Stirling Van- 
derbilt, 53, July 6, observed informal- 
iy aboard his yacht Vara in Newport, 
RI The America’s Cup Committee 
chose his birthday for an expected an- 
nouncement: Vanderbilt will defend the 
cup against T.O.M. Sopwith’s Endeav- 
our IJ, in the races off Newport be- 
ginning July 31. 

MARRIED: Prince Charles of Swe- 
den, 26, nephew of King Gustav V, and 
Countess Elsa von Rosen, 33, com- 
moner daughter of King Gustav’s Grand 
Master of Ceremonies, and divorced 
mother of three children, in Quillinge 
Church, Oestergotland Province. The 
third member of Swedish royalty since 
1888 to renounce his right to the throne 
to marry a commoner, the Prince lost 
his Swedish titles and prerogatives; but 
his brother-in-law, King Leopold of the 
Belgians, made him Prince Charles 
Bernadotte of Belgium and his wife, 
Princess Elsa. 


...J. D. Wooster Lambert, 48, retired 
St. Louis mouthwash (Listerine) man- 
ufacturer, a backer of Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh’s 1927 Paris flight, who last 
year paid his second wife $1,600,000 ali- 
mony, and Mary Turner, 39-year-old 
New York divorcée, in New York. 

ARRIVED: Rene Belbenoit, 38, 
French ex-journalist and Paris jewelry- 
robbery convict, in New York, from 
Devil’s Island, French Guiana—“filled 
with the pious hope of becoming a man 
of substance.” May 2, 1935, Belbenoit 
and four companions escaped from the 
penal colony; two died in a Panama 
jungle; the half-starved survivors ate 
the liver and left leg of a dead com- 
panion. Then Belbenoit hid on a Pana- 
ma banana plantation, lived seven 
months with 150 Kuna Indians, fled to 
Costa Rica, walked through Honduras 
and San Salvador, and finally stowed 
away on a Vancouver-bound freighter 
as far as Long Beach, Calif. 


.+e(Miss) Gordon Holmes, British 
feminist, in New York to attend busi- 
ness and professional women’s conven- 
tions, from London, with a message for 
American women: “You are the only 
women in the world who are taken 
seriously. Everywhere else men have 
a half smile on their face when the 
woman question is raised. If you re- 
alized .. . you hold the future of busi- 
hess women in your hands, you would 
take the lead as English women did in 
the suffrage fight. One good turn de- 
Serves another .. .” 


... The Rev. Robert Anderson Jardine, 
Church of England parson who married 
the Duke and Duchess of Windsor, in 
New York, from London, for a two- 
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The George Vanderbilts: 20,000 fish 


WIDE WORLD 


Rev. R. A. Jardine and wife: no regrets 


month lecture tour of this country. 


Asked if he regretted his action, Jar- 
dine snapped: “Certainly not. I’d do 
it again tomorrow ... General opinion 
in England is with ... the Duke and 
Mrs. Warfield ...a very charming and 
.... beautiful lady, outwardly and in- 
wardly.” 


«+«George Vanderbilt, explorer, and 
donor of the Vanderbilt auto racing 
cup, and his wife, the former Lucille 
Parsons, in San Francisco, after com- 
pleting a six-month scientific South 
Sea Islands cruise, with 20,000 fish and 
700 birds for the Philadelphia Academy 
of Science. 

DEPARTED: Mr. and Mrs. C. Suy- 
dam Cutting, explorers, from New 
York, for a visit to Lhasa, Tibet. Mrs. 
Cutting is the first white woman ever 
invited to the forbidden city. Two years 
ago her husband—a friend of the late 
Grand Lama—became the first non- 
official foreigner ever asked to visit 
Lhasa. This year the Cuttings will 
bring back photographs and curios for 
the Museum of National History, New 
York, and for the Field Museum, Chi- 
cago. 


.-- Alexander Troyanovsky, Soviet Am- 
bassador to the United States, for “a 
Summer vacation” in Moscow, denying 
he will replace Maxim Litvinoff as Rus- 
sian Foreign Minister. Litvinoff’s wan- 
ing prestige in Moscow has supplied 
European capitals with café conversa- 
tion for nearly a year. 


..-Helen Keller, blind American au- 
thor, from Tokyo, Japan, for Korea, aft- 
er a ten-week lecture tour on which she 
visited 33 cities, talked to more than 
1,000,000 people, and was hailed as “a 
good-will envoy second only to Com- 
modore Perry.” 


«-- Carol, Hohenzollern-born King of 
Rumania, from Bucharest, on a five- 
week incognito European trip, includ- 
ing a rumored visit—arranged by Pol- 
ish Foreign Minister Joseph Beck—-with 
Hitler at Sigmaringen, Germany, here- 
ditary seat of the Hohenzollerns; and a 
stay with the pro-German Marquess of 
Londonderry in Scotland. Carol’s mis- 
tress, Magda Lupescu, awaited him in 
Paris—where an Exposition hotel strike 
for a five-day week and eight-hour day 
closed many small hotels, inconven- 
ienced many more; and shut up many 
such well-known cafés as Webers, the 
Café de la Paix, the Dome, and La 
Coupole. 

CROWNED: King of Poland’s 38,000 
gypsies, Janus Kwiek, Warsaw boiler- 
maker, first gypsy king elected since 
the nomad tribes left Egypt in the 
thirteenth century; by the Warsaw 
Greek Orthodox Church’s Archbishop 
Metropolitan, before 15,000 paying spec- 
tators in Warsaw Stadium. Wearing 
borrowed dress clothes and shiny top- 
pers, 30 electors chose Kwiek from six 
candidates, saw him arrayed in robes 
last used for a production of Shake- 
speare’s “King Lear” and seated on a 
gilded throne rented from the Warsaw 
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Opera House. As his first official act, 
the new monarch ordered beer for ev- 
erybody. 

DIED: George Gershwin, 38, com- 
poser who carried jazz from Tin Pan 
Alley to drawing rooms and concert 
halls, after a brain-tumor operation, at 
Cedars of Lebanon Hospital, Hollywood. 

Born in Brooklyn, N.Y., of Russian- 
Jewish immigrants, Gershwin plugged 
routine jazz at $15 weekly until he 
caught a music publisher’s attention. 
At 20, he wrote his first musical come- 
dy score; then Al Jolson sang his 
“Swanee,” which sold more than 2,000,- 
000 copies. Gershwin-scored musicals re- 
mained a vogue for two _ decades: 
“George White’s Scandals,” 1920-24; 
“Lady Be Good,” 1924; “Strike Up the 
Band” (“The Man I Love”) 1927; “Girl 
Crazy” (his own favorite, “I Got 
Rhythm”) 1930; and “Of Thee I Sing” 
—first musical ever to win a Pulitzer 
Prize. For “Of Thee I Sing” and. other 
successes, Ira Gershwin played Gilbert 
to his younger brother’s Sullivan, pro- 
viding ingenious lyrics for George’s 
sparkling music. 

For the first jazz concert—1924: Aeo- 
lian Hall, New. York—Gershwin in three 
weeks wrote his famous “Rhapsody in 
Blue.” Other symphony compositions— 
of which the modest composer was no 
prouder than of his musical comedies 
—followed: “Concerto in F”; “An 
American in Paris’; and “A Second 
Rhapsody.” His most ambitious effort 
was “Porgy and Bess,” a folk opera 
produced by the Theatre Guild in Oc- 
tober, 1935. The public came in droves; 
critics couldn’t agree on its musical 
merits. 

Despite side trips to Hollywood 
(“Shall We Dance”), Gershwin re- 
mained a New Yorker at heart. Nerv- 
ous, energetic, gregarious, he liked to 
give noisy parties in his huge duplex 
apartment overlooking Central Park, 
where his walls held a fine collection 
of modern art. An amateur oil painter 
and an expert at table tennis, the com- 
poser preferred above all to play his 
own works. Once, while strumming 
Gershwin at a party, he murmured: “I 
wonder if my music will be played 100 
years from now.” “It certainly will be,” 
quipped a guest, “if you are still 
around.” 


... Chester Greenwood, 78, inventor of 
ear muffs, whose factory turned out 
1,000,000 pairs yearly, chiefly for United 
States postmen; of old age, at Farm- 
ington, Maine. 


...Jack Curley (Jacques Armand 
Schule), 61, publicity agent and sports 
promoter, of heart disease, at his Great 
Neck, Long Island, home. Some of the 
people Curley helped make famous: 
William Jennings Bryan; Rudolph Val- 
entino; Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, 
hunger-striking English  suffragette; 
Annette Kellerman, high diver (for 
whom Curley devised the first one-piece 
bathing suit); Jim Jeffries; Jess Wil- 
lard; Georges Carpentier; Bill Tilden; 
and Barney Oldfield. Specializing in 
wrestling after 1894, Curley staged 
more than 20,000 matches, 
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EPISCOPALIANS: Bitter Feud 
Looms Over New Divorce Law 


“... Till death us do part...” is the 
troth which brides and bridegrooms 
pledge in the Episcopal marriage cere- 
mony. 

Though the phrase remains in the 
Book of Common Prayer, the church 
six years ago granted exceptions from 
the traditional attitude toward remar- 





WIDE WORLD 


Margaret Rawlings surprised the Group 


riage of divorced persons: it permitted 
the remarriage of the innocent party 
in a divorce (after the lapse of a year 
from the granting of the decree) and 
also provided for the remarriage.of per- 
sons divorced for such causes as con- 
sanguinity, insanity, and bigamy. 

Last week Episcopalians learned that 
the partly opened door to remarriage 
might soon be thrown wide open. ‘The 
church’s Commission on Marriage and 
Divorce—composed of six bishops, six 
priests, and four laymen, headed by 
Dr. Herman Page, Bishop of Michigan 
issued a recommendation for the 
General Convention, the denomination’s 
supreme council, which meets in Cin- 
cinnati next October. 

Much to the dismay of those like Dr. 
William T. Manning, Bishop of New 
York, who uphold the eternal sanctity 
of the marriage bond, the commission 
recommended an addition to Canon 41, 
providing for the church’s blessing on 
the remarriage of persons divorced “for 
any cause” after the lapse of a year. 
The only restriction imposed is that the 
local bishop “determine whether the 
spiritual welfare of the parties thereto, 
and of-society, will be served by the pro- 
posed marriage.” 





Proponents of the proposal bank op 
two things for its successful adoption: 
(1) the attitude of many clergymen who 
resent the church’s law forbidding them 
to perform remarriage rites for their 
own children who have become gj. 
vorced; (2)—and more _ signiticant— 
there is usually a liberal majority jn 
the General Convention. 

Some indication of the furor which 
the report may create was shown py 
last week’s reaction among Episcopa- 
lians. Bishop Manning, summering in 
Maine, dubbed the commission “very 
one-sided” and declared the report “will 
never be adopted.” 

The Living Church, high-church 
weekly, sensing that liberal bishops 
probably will approve petitions for re. 
marriage while high-church prelates 
will refuse them, predicted “utter 
chaos” if the amended canon becomes 
church law. The periodical brusquely 
suggested a revised biblical motto for 
the church: “Whom the State hath put 
asunder, let not God regard as joined 
together.” 
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OXFORD GROUP: An Actress 
And a Parish ‘Share’ Opinions 


When Oxford Groupers—the toney 
name Buchmanites adopted a few years 
ago—don’t know what to do, they close 
their eyes and wait for God’s directions. 
They also believe in “sharing’’—telling 
their sins to others. Because “God is 
a millionaire,” they travel first-class, put 
up at fashionable hotels, and get peo- 
ple with names to give endorsing ad- 
dresses at their gatherings. 

At a Group luncheon in London last 
week, several members spoke along the 
typical sharing line. Then Dr. Frank 
N. D. Buchman, the movement’s found- 
er, introduced the big name of the day: 
Margaret Rawlings. : 

As her audience expected, the English 
actress talked on Buchmanism. But her 
father is an Anglican clergyman and 
Miss Rawlings herself isn’t very partial 
to the Oxford idea. She surprised her 
listeners by labeling the previous 
speeches as “‘indecent” as a case of ‘rank 
exhibitionism with a natural accom- 
paniment of senswal. satisfaction ... 
To me,” she said, “it is as... if some- 
one were to take off all his clothes in 
Piccadilly Circus.” 

The Lutheran clergyman’s movement 
also had American trouble last week. 
In Richmond, Va., the 1,600 members 
of the Grace Covenant Presbyterian 
Church received ballots for a vote on 
whether to retain or dismiss their pas- 
tor, the Rev. J. Blanton Belk. For sev- 
eral months Mr. Belk has. been at odds 
with his congregation because of his es- 
pousal of the Oxford Group. ‘The par- 
ish’s 29 elders and deacons charge that 
he has made belief in Buchmanism 4 
requisite for parish membership. 

While Buchmanism. has: made hard 
feelings in almost every parish in which 
it has gained a foothold, the Virginia 
case marks the first open discord of its 
kind. The votes will decide whether 
Grace Church takes its religion from 
Buchman or Calvin. 
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“We know what people are saying....and we like it 
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i¢ Bill and # look like the cat 
iat. swallowed the canary, 
lease excuse us. We just got 
something that’s been our 
hearts’ desire—a Packard! 


just about the time our well-worn small 
car began to limp, Bill and I walked by a 
Packard showroom. We stopped to admire 
the Packard 120 and Packard Six that were 
n the window. 


Honestly, our Packard costs no 
nore to operate than our old 
small car. And everybody says 
i Packard needs less service 
than almost any other car. 


neighborhood gossiping. 


The joke of it is that our new car has started our 
People say that Bill must 
have had a big raise, or come into some money, or it. You see, there hasn’t been 
something. 


And I said to Bill, ““Of course we 
can’t afford a Packard, but let’s 
go in anyway. After all, a cat 
can look at a queen.” 


Now that we see how easy it is to own a Packard, we 
wonder why we waited so long. And are we getting a 
thrill out of it! That’s the nice thing about a Packard 
—everybody knows what kind of a car you’re driving! 


99 


They seem a little envious, too. 
And we're human enough to love 


any raise. It’s simply that we 
woke up to a few facts. 


So in we went—and got the surprise of 
our lives. We found that our old car took 
care of the down payment. And for the 
Packard Six we picked, payments on the 
balance came to less than $35 a month! 


PACKARD 


PACKARD 120 
PACKARD SIX 
OF COURSE you can 
afford a Packard! 
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Let your Packard dealer give 
you price information and tell 
you the easy terms by which 
you can own a Packard. Ask 
for booklet ““The Business of 
Buying and Owning a Motor 
Car,” an invaluable guide 
in the selection of any car. 
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More than 5,000,000 Americans collect stamps, either for pleasure or profit. 
Most of these philatelic trophies are sold through the nation’s 10,000 dealers 
who get them from business houses engaged in foreign trade, from government 
officials throughout the world, and from private collectors. Enthusiasts point 
out the value of stamps as securities. During the depression stamp prices de- 
clined less than stocks, bonds, or real estate. Many a businessman avoided 


bankruptcy in recent years by selling the collection he had laboriously com- 
piled. Above—the Stamp & Album Co. 
stamps in bulk. 
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Bela Sekula, internationally known Swiss phi- 
latelist, who deals only in mint stamps, inspects a 
rare collection in his New York office. A single 
Sekula sale may involve $23,000. At the other end 
of the scale is the amateur whose small album repre- 
sents merely an interesting hobby. 
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where expert workers quickly recognize the valuable items 

€ stamps immersed in water to soak them free from the scraps of en- 

hed. The stuffed into bags and sold to collectors who hope to find, in 
€SS paper, fmgze that a keen-eyed sorter has overlooked. 
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PHILATELIC EXCHANGE OF NEW YORK 
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ps often bought directly from a government 
handle. @ Minkus, New York dealer in both bulk and 
rutinizegk of King Edward VIII’s for possible flaws. 
cs of amps to make packets for individual buyers. 


NEWSPHOTOS 
At the Philatelic Exchange, in the heart of New York’s financial district, dealers 
and amateurs may select their choices from albums (left) after they have ascer- 
tained prevailing prices on the ‘big board.’ 
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Boy sugar and you buy sucrose, com- 
pounded by Nature in numberless plants 
and trees. Buy beet sugar and you buy 
sucrose plus an “insurance policy” that 
guarantees the United States an internal 
supply of an essential food, no matter 
what may happen to supplies from over- 
seas areas. Buying domestic beet sugar 
is good sense, it’s good business. And, 
besides, there’s no better sugar! 


More than assuring a domestic sugar supply to thirty 
million Americans, the sugar beet itself is a ie of crop 
insurance to farmers who grow it in a third of our states 
from Michigan to California. Deep-rooted beets suffer less 
from hail and pests than many other crops. Beets are a 
dependable cash crop, not competing with other major 
crops. Beets demand diversification—not all the farmer’s 
eggs in one basket. Other crops show higher yields when 

roperly grown in rotation with beets. Beet by-products, 
fed to livestock, improve soil fertility. Beet ae are 
better farms. 


One hundred thousand efficient American farmers grow 
sugar beets on nearly a million fertile acres. In field and 
factory the industry gives employment to tens of thou- 
sands of workers, and its income energizes 
the economic life of a hundred communities. 






An industry engaged in developing American 
natural resources, improving American 
agriculture, and supplying American markets 
with an all-American food product 






The engaging story of the benefits which the 
sugar beet confers on business and agricul- 
ture is told in a booklet, ‘The Silver Wedge,’ 


sent on request. 
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SEARCH: Warships and Planes 
Sweep Pacific for Lost Flyers 


Few on board the stubby Coast Guard 
cutter Itasca spent much time sleep- 
ing on the night of July 2. Ever since 
late April the ship had been under or- 
ders to be standing by at tiny Howland 
Island and guide Amelia Earhart’s 
plane when, as, and if she should ap- 
proach that speck on the Pacific. Now 
at last she was in flight toward How- 
land—on a 2,550-mile hop from Lae, 
New Guinea. Officers and men crowded 
the Itasca’s radio room. 

Through the night it had been a dull 
show. Nothing at all until 2:45 A.M. 
and then a garbled message. An hour 
later the flyer had asked for directional 
proadcasts on 3,105 kilocycles—as though 
she didn’t know the standard marine 
frequency was 500. The cutter’s opera- 
tor had gotten right after her to come 
in on 500 so he could take a bearing or 
two. But, no, she had kept right on with 
the 3,105 stuff. As nearly as anyone 
could make out though, she and Noonan 
would turn up at dawn. 

Then four messages came through: 

7:30 A.M.—‘We must be on you, but 
cannot get you. Gas is running low. 
Have been unable to reach you by ra- 
dio. We are flying at 1,000 feet.” 

7:57 A.M.—“We are circling but can- 
not see island. Cannot hear you. Go 
ahead on 7,500 kilocycles with long 
counts either now or on schedule. Time 
on half hour.” 

8:03 A.M.—“‘Earhart calling Itasca. 
We received your signals but unable get 
minimum [indication of direction]. 
Please take bearings on us and answer 
on 3,105 kilocycles. 

8:44 A.M.—“We are on the line posi- 
tion 157-337. Will repeat this message 
on 6,210 kilocycles. We are now run- 


ning north and south.” 
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Howland: an island that was missed 


Ten dawns later the United States 
navy’s aircraft carrier Lexington, ac- 
companied by four destroyers, neared 
Howland after eight days’ desperate 
steaming from San Diego. Squadron 
after squadron of planes, roaring from 
the carrier’s deck, would make a sys- 
tematic mile-by-mile search of the Pa- 
cific on all sides of the island. Naval 
officers estimated their chances of a 
rescue as one in a million. 

The interim had been a shambles of 
frantic effort. “Line of position 157- 
357” meant nothing definite. A weak, 
garbled radio message reported by a 
Honolulu station—‘281 North Howland 
... Beyond north ... Don’t hold with 
us much longer ... Above water... 
Shut off”—sent the Itasca northward. 

A flood of wildly contradictory re- 
ports poured in from radio amateurs 
on the mainland, each convinced he had 
received word from the missing plane. 

Freighters and the United States mine 
sweeper Swan joined the search. Four 
days after the disaster the battleship 
Colorado arrived from Honolulu with 





three planes. Prolonged surveying of 
the whole Phoenix Island group—the 
only reefs within practical range— 
yielded no clue. 

Experts wrangled over the chance of 
the plane floating if forced down in the 
water, over the chance of launching the 
plane’s rubber life raft, over theories of 
navigation and radio. Many entirely 
discredited the amateur “pickups.” In 
Oakland Miss Earhart’s husband and 
Noonan’s wife refused to give up hope. 


® Just before leaving Miami June l, 
Miss Earhart decided on the removal of 
a 250-foot trailing-wire antenna from 
the “flying laboratory.” That saved 
weight and the trouble of reeling and 
unreeling. But the antenna would have 
permitted talking with the Itasca on 
500 kilocycles; it would have meant 
satisfactory two-way bearings, almost 
undoubted success. Worst of all, no one 
had notified the Itasca that the plane 
could no longer send signals of the only 
wave length at which the ship’s direc- 
tion finder could operate. 
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Fred Noonan and Amelia Earhart: two who were lost ...and Karl Pierson with Walter McMenamy: two who reported, ‘SOS—KHAQQ’ 
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Soviet Russia on Top of the World 


British Tommies put up signs on muddy, 
shell-torn trenches, ‘Piccadilly Circus.’ Work- 
men building Pan American Airways’ base on 
desert Wake Island had a ‘Broadway’ sign up 
before they cleared a camp site. 

Just before Soviet Airmen Gromoff, Ymas- 
heff, and Danilin, headed poleward from Mos- 
cow for a second U.S.S.R-U.S.A. crossing this 
week, the first pictures of ‘Red Square’—a 
cluster of tents at the top of the world—ar- 
rived in this country..’Dr. Otto Schmidt’s 
four-plane expedition last month left a per- 
manent staff of four men and a dog. 
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The weather station began observa- 
tions the day the first planes arrived 
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Snow blocks cover the main tents’ legend ‘U.S.S.R., the Drifting 
Expedition of the Chief Administration of the Northern Sea Route’ 
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Nine ‘tons of equipment and supplies delivered—enough for a year—the planes are ready for the homeward trip 
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Fond farewell for the stay-behinds 
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Then a flight 560 miles due south to the sup- 
port base at Rudolph’s Island. Wheels replac- 
ing their huge skis, the planes fly on to Moscow. 
A Dictator’s kiss and a triumphal snowstorm— 
not of capitalist ticker tape—greet the heroes. 
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GOLF: Mysterious Montague 
Caught in Bunker of the Law 


John Montague played golf too well 
for his own good. 

Two years ago Grantland Rice, dean 
of sport writers, discovered him on the 
Pacific Coast and started a stream of 
incredible legends that have persisted 
ever since: he could drive longer than 
Jimmy Thompson, straighter than Bob 
Jones; knock a bird off a telephone 
wire at 100 yards; score between 63 
and 70 on the most difficult courses; in 
short, probably win any tournament he 
entered. 

It sounded like a Hollywood pub- 
licity build-up, but the yarns were so 
choice that practically every sport: ex- 
pert set out on Montague’s trail for 
more information. His reaction was as 
amazing as Rice’s stories; he wouldn’t 
talk. 

He smashed the camera of a photog- 
rapher who hid in the bushes and took 
his picture. When cornered by a re- 
porter who dared to ask about his 
background, he snorted: “I didn’t ask 
you where you came from.” 

From friends close to mysterious 
Montague, news searchers learned that 
his golf skill had not been exaggerated. 





INTERNATIONAL 
Laverne Moore alias John Montague 


Aside from that, about all anybody 
knew was that he seemed to have 
plenty of money, owned two expensive 
automobiles, frequently visited Arizona 
where he “probably” owned a mine, and 
lived with Oliver Hardy, fat member of 
the Laurel & Hardy comedian team. 

The reason for Montague’s extreme 
reticence became evident last week 
when Los Angeles police jailed him—a 
fugitive from New York justice. They 
charged that he was one Laverne Moore 
who seven years ago helped three others 
hold up a roadhouse in Jay, N.Y., and 
robbed the proprietor of $600. On the 
getaway the robbers’ car overturned, 
killing one of the gang; two others were 
caught and one escaped. 
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Henry Cotton: ‘I do not care to play for a minor position’ 






New York police said that Laverne 
Moore’s known reputation as a wizard 
golfer had led to “Montague’s” arrest. 
Years ago, after an unsuccessful try- 
out with the baseball Boston Braves, 
he had worked as a golf pro in Canton, 
N.Y. 

“Montague” admitted: “I made one 
foolish mistake when I was just a kid. 
I got into a tough gang and went 
wrong. I’ve been trying to live it down 
ever since. I was just about the place 
where I intended to go back East and 
clear the whole thing up. I’m glad this 
happened. Glad to drop the phantom 
pose.” 


BRITISH OPEN: Cotton Thrives 


Before the British Open last week, al- 
most everyone picked Cotton—Henry 
Cotton—to win at Carnoustie, Scotland. 
His fast, perfectly grooved three-quar- 
ter swing seemed best suited to the 
narrow, long (7,200-yard) course and 
the winds which invariably sweep it. 

Not mere winds but gales, and gal- 
lons of rain, plagued the players; and 
Cotton was steady enough to stand the 


strain. Golf magicians like Tony Ma- 
nero and Gene Sarazen didn’t even 
qualify for the last 36 holes. Sam Snead, 
White Sulphur (Va.) sensation, was just 
fair, finishing with 300—an average of 
75 a round. 

One of the few who didn’t wear a 
waterproof jacket, Cotton got soaked to 
the skin, but tramped in_ knickers 
through casual water to a 72-hole score 
of 290. His four rounds: 74, 72, 73, 71. 
He walked so fast the gallery had to 
gallop to keep up with him. 

Two strokes back, with a 292, was 
Reggie Whitcombe, the ace of Great 
Britain’s leading golf family. Then 
Charles Lacey, an American citizen 
born in England, 293, and Charles Whit- 
combe, 294. In 30th place with 310 was 
the third Whitcombe—Ernest. 

Cotton also won the British open in 
1934. At that time he suffered from 
chronic indigestion; every night during 
the tournament, he received soothing 
treatments from a masseur. 

Son of an English schoolmaster, Cot- 
ton looks as Latin and sleek as a movie 
hero. He speaks four languages and 
operates on a special lunch of chopped 
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Sam Snead snooped to conquer a putt 
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INSPIRATION: . Mrs. Denny Shute, 
one of the few ‘golf widows’ per- 
mitted to trail her husband. She 
says she plays every shot for him— 
mentally. Her mind must have 
strayed last week for Denny sank 
to 15th place with a 302. 


—_-- oO 


beef and chopped carrots. After every 
round he disappears in a red Mercedes 
car, driven by a uniformed chauffeur. 
When occasionally forced into locker- 
room celebrations, he prefers plain wa- 
ter to Scotch and sodas. 

Last month after playing two medi- 
ocre rounds in a minor event, Cotton 
quit: “It is definitely a loss if I cannot 
win one of the first three prizes. I do 
not care to play for a minor position 
which does not pay one’s expenses.” 

More than any other European pro- 
fessional, he has cashed in on his pub- 
licity—and consequently is not popular 
with his fellow workers, who suspect he 
is trying to outdress the Duke of Wind- 
sor. But the British public rates the ex- 
caddy as its tee king—in a class with 
Jones, Vardon, and Hagen. He is con- 
sidered a rare bird in his country be- 
cause he uses steel shafts. His only 
weakness: a mechanical putting style— 
elbows out, 4.la Leo Diegel. 

The future worries him. He doesn’t 
approve of the rule, in force next year, 
limiting the number of clubs a player 
may carry to fourteen. He likes to 
have 22. 


BASEBALL: Ruthless Yankees 
Glitter in All-Star Spotlight 


An advertisement in Griffith Stadium, 
Washington, D.C.: “The Senators Use 
Lifebuoy. It prevents B.O.” The sign, 
of course, refers to Washington base- 
ball players, not to the White House 
Gang. But those politicians who took 
a sweltering afternoon off last week to 
watch the annual all-star game per- 
spired enough to raise the Lifebuoy 
question. 

Even hotter than the weather were 
the representatives of the New York 
Yankees, whose blistering bats led the 
American League to victory over the 
National League, 8-3. They drove in 
seven runs and scored the eighth. 

Yankee Gehrig took the smile off 
Dizzy Dean’s face by hammering a 
home run off the St. Louis pitcher with 
Yankee DiMaggio on base. Yankee 
Rolfe tripled, scoring Yankee Dickey 
and West of St. Louis. Then Yankee 
Rolfe scored on a single by Gehringer 
of Detroit. Yankee Dickey doubled 
home Cronin, Boston Red Sox manager. 
As a climax Yankee Gehrig whacked a 
two-base hit to score Yankee Rolfe and 
Gehringer. 

Defensively, too, the Yankees had a 
picnic. Their Lefty Gomez hurled shut- 
out ball for three innings—the limit 
for one pitcher under all-star rules. Joe 
DiMaggio threw a ball from deep right 
field to the plate where Dickey caught 
it and tagged out a runner. 

Just one National Leaguer stood out 
—Joe (Ducky Wucky) Medwick, St. 
Louis Cardinal. Smashing out four solid 
hits, two doubles, and two singles, he 
lived up to his reputation as the best 
batter in the game today. 

This fourth all-star game proved that 
the champion Yankee clan is the most 
murderous machine ever—packing even 
more wallop than it did in Babe Ruth’s 
day. DiMaggio, who last week led all 
sluggers with 22 homers, lacks Ruth’s 
magnetism but produces just as many 
runs. And the rest of the team seems 
to be improving with age. 

As insurance against the future, Col. 
Jacob Ruppert, Yankee owner, looks to 
his prize farm, the Newark baseball 
club. It’s studded with stars, ready to 
replace any Yankee who folds up. Last 
week Newark—led by Atley Donald, a 
pitcher who has won 13 straight, lost 
0—was 17% games ahead in the Inter- 
national League pennant race. 
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Gene Sarazen snoozed in the rough 
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YACHTING: The hazardous Fast- 
net Race is England’s Grand Nation- 
al of the Water. Only American 
entrant in this year’s Fastnet (Aug. 
7): Dick Reynolds, Camel King and 
uncle of Libby Holman’s baby:. Last 
week in ‘Liz Mac,’ a motorized 
yawl, he left New York for South- 
ampton—sixteen days away. 








BALLET’S SUMMER STARS 


In New York this week twenty youngsters climbed into a roomy bus bound 
for New England. The Ballet Caravan, offshoot of the American Ballet, was 
headed for a Summer of barnstorming with ballets of their own making. 

The repertoire differed little from last year’s when the troupe’s first seasowu @ 
actually paid expenses. ‘Pocahontas’ (left) featured Lew Christensen, ballet 
master, and Ruthanna Boris, 16 years old. ‘Yankee Clipper’ (below) won! 
praise for its male contingent. 

One important change is 16-year-old Marie-Jeanne (left center and below): 
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after three years of study at the American School of Ballet she dropped her © 
last name—Pelus—and joined the caravan ranks; with all the finish of a 














seasoned ballerina she now interprets the role of Solo Dancer in ‘Show Piecce.’ 

Critics have placed her along with Viola Essen (opposite page) as America’s like- 
liest contribution to the ballet. Viola, three years her junior, débuted with the 
Mordkin Ballet last Spring. This week, while Marie-Jeanne captured laurels inj % 
New England, Viola prepared for further appearances with the Mordkin company) { 
at the Lewisohn Stadium, New York. Those with an experienced eye for line and 
ap'omb—primary requisites of ballet—prophesized that within three years the 
United States would have two native dancers among the world’s best. 
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Viola Essen, St. Louis- 
born, has studied dancing for 
ten years; her postures and 
pirouettes are professionally 
clean-cut and precise. For 
the title role in Tcherep- 
nine’s ballet “The Goldfish’ 
she tried out new slippers 
that squeezed her toes un- 
mercifully. Inthe same num- 
ber, Lucia Chase (right) 
took the prima ballerina role. 


Mikhail Mordkin, re- 
membered as an out- 
standing dancer and 
partner of Pavlova, now 
passes on his art to 
young hopefuls. His 
classes are never dull: to 
rustle up latent temper- 
ament he recites Push- 
kin, invents dramatic 
stories, and occasionally 
bursts into low moans 
or passionate howls. 
Spectators may be 
amused but Mordkin 
gets results. 
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BANKING: Balance Sheets for Laymen 


And Increased Trade Loans for Recovery 


In addition to the actors’ thumbnail 
sketches and the location of emergency 
exits, the Broadway theatre-goer usu- 
ally finds plenty of miscellaneous infor- 
mation in his program—where to go for 
midnight music, what the smart man 
about town should wear, and (in Fall 
and Winter) “A Bank Statement That 
Any Man or Woman Can Understand.” 

Author of the banking novelty—and 
only concern of its kind to stalk prospec- 
tive customers in New York theatres— 
is the 84-year-old Corn Exchange Bank 
Trust Co. As long ago as 1908, the insti- 
tution decided that ordinary bank ac- 
counting—with “assets” in one column 
and “liabilities” in another totting up 
to a perfect balance—made little sense 
to most John Does. Hence it” devised, 
and has since improved, the so-called 
“what we owe and what we have” 
method. 

Last week, a new quarterly Corn Ex- 
change statement went out to clients. 
Summarizing the bank’s position as of 
June 30, it started off like this: 

Due individuals, firms, corpora- 





tions, and banks........ $295,920,011 
To meet this indebt- Percentage 
edness we have: of total 
Cash in vaults resources 
and due 
from banks ..$ 84,149,195 25.583 
Checks on 
other banks 17,115,335 5.203 
U. S. Government . 
securities .... 129,700,000 39.431 


Then followed nineteen other items 
—including “banking houses owned” 
and “other real estate owned”; not the 
usual terse and somewhat cryptic “bank 
premises”—culminating with: 


Total to meet 
indebtedness ......... $328,929,134 


This leaves.............--$ 38,009,123 

Capital, $15,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $17,508,860; reserve for contin- 
gencies, $500,263. 


Such a statement not only clarifies 
the bank’s position for the layman but 
shows surplus, undivided profits, re- 
serves, and capital in their true light; 
in other words, extra assets protecting 
customers’ interests—an important 
“have” item. In order to make their 
figures add up right, orthodox account- 
ants list a bank’s surplus and kindred 
items under liabilities, along with de- 
posits and other obligations to clients; 
so labeled, the items “balance” an equiv- 
alent amount of cash, securities, etc., 
that form part of the assets. 

Believing its method increases public 
interest in banking, the Corn Exchange 
has never tried to copyright the idea. 
On the contrary, it encourages other 
banks to adopt the style, and some 
hundred institutions outside New York 
State have done so. 


LOANS: Commercial - banking has 


no monopoly on informative innova- 
tions. May 19, the Federal Reserve 
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Board swerved off the beaten track; in: 


its weekly review of reporting member. 


banks’ operations in 101 leading cities, * 


the board published a new item: 

Commercial, industrial and agricultural 
loans: on securities—$572,000,000; other- 
wise secured and unsecured, $3,633,000,- 
000. 


Hitherto unidentified but appearing 
chiefly under an omnibus “all other 
loans” item, these advances reflect busi- 
ness activity. 


By June 30, according to Reserve * 


Board figures issued last week, business 
loans had risen to $4,331,000,000—a gain 


of $126,000,000 (3 per cent) in six weeks. * 


Meanwhile, bankers generally declared 
that industrial borrowing had reached 
its best level*since the depression. 
July 18, 1934, reporting banks’ “all 
other loans” dropped to $4,755,000,000 
(less than half the 1929 peak); by July 
1 last year,.the total had picked up 
slowly to $5,141,000,000—a gain of 8 per 


cent. Then farmers,, manufacturers, 
storekeepers, and other traders bégan to 
get really busy; and by-May. 26 this year 
—last comparable “all other loans” date 
—the figure had jumped to $6,214- 
000,000—up more than 20 per cent in 
eleven months and 30 per cent better 
than the 1934 low. 

The upswing.in businessmen’s loan 
demands, coupled with bigger reserve 
requirements, has promoted an equally 
striking banking feature: a sharp fall- 
ing-off in  portfolios:.of government 
bonds—less remunerative to banks than 
business loans. From an all-time peak 
of $10,800,000 in May, 1936, reporting 
banks’ holdings .of Federal and Federal- 
guaranteed securities had fallen by 
June 30° to. $9,453,000000—off  $1,347,- 
000,000 (12 per’ cent). 


Pe 
HOTEL: weedy Employes Take 
Baths and Guests Receive Roses 


Don’t blow your nose where .guests 
can see or hear. Don’t sing, hum, grunt, 
whine, or whistle. 


Early this year the editors of Hotel 
Management, “The Business Magazine 
for Hotel Executives,” decided to select 
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MONEY: Nov. 3, 1935, China gave up a 5,000-year-old habit—the silver 
standard. Blaming necessity for the change on the United States—Wash- 
ington’s silver-buying drive had boosted the metal’s price, thereby hoisting 
the value of the Chinese dollar and causing a business slump—the Nanking 
government started a ‘managed currency.’ 

The financial revolution worked: prices rallied, business expanded. . Both 
Britain and ‘Japan angled for trade advantages that would go with a Nanking 
dollar linked to, sterling or'yen. Twelve months ago Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau outmaneuvered London and Tokyo: as part of Washington’s 
policy to build up:avsilver stock equal:to one-third of the gold reserve, he 
agreed to buy white metal.from China—Nanking would take United States 
dollars or gold, which it would use to help stabilize its currency. Though 
the Chinese had promised an ‘independent’ unit, the deal strengthened Wash- 


ington-Nanking currency ties. 


Last week Secretary Morgenthau, China’s Finance Minister H. H. Kung 
(left), and Ambassador Chengting T. Wang announced a new bargain. Wash- 
ington will buy from China a further ‘substantial amount’ of silver; Nanking 
will bolster its stabilization reserves by taking in payment some of the 
Treasury’s $1,144,500,000 of ‘sterilized’ gold—bought with borrowed money 
and diverted from top-heavy barik reserves. 

Actually, none of the gold purchased by China will leave this country; 
it will be ‘earmarked’ for Nanking’s account by the Treasury. Dr. Kung ex- 


plained: ‘I want to keep American credit in America.’ 
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a “typical American hotel,” gather de- 
tails about all phases of its operations, 
and present the findings in an elaborate 
word and picture panorama of “what 
goes on behind the scenes.” 

*'after due deliberation, they chose as 
their guinea pig the Hotel McCurdy in 
Evansville, Ind., “300 outside rooms 
with bath .. . from $2.50.” F. (for 
Frederick) Harold Van Orman, the Mc- 
Curdy’s president, who also operates 
hotels in Decatur and Rockford, IIL, 
and Springfield, Ohio, offered the maga- 
zine’s staff the freedom of the house: 
“See our records. Ask all the questions 
you want.” 

" The results of the four-month survey 
appear in Hotel Management’s 200-page 
July issue, a compendium of facts and 
figures ranging from the 4 gallons of 
water used in flushing a toilet at the 
Hotel McCurdy to the 2% ounces of 
ham in one of its Elizabethan Room 
sandwiches. 

Don’t talk about accidents, funerals, 
or bugs. Don’t go on duty without hav- 
ing had a bath. 

Most of the McCurdy’s guests arrive 
by automobile and when the room clerk 
asks: “Have you a reservation, sir?” 
three-fourths of them answer: “No.” 
The clerk then proceeds to quote rates 

beginning at 50 cents higher than the 
minimum. Rates go up to $10 single, 
$12 double. 

Following registration, a bellboy steps 
forward and shows the guest to his 
room. There a regular routine takes 
place. The bellboy tests the bed lamp, 
the bathroom light, and offers to open 
the new arrival’s baggage. For a 
woman guest, he hastens to the kitchen 
icebox and returns with two roses in a 
vase (they cost the hotel 3 cents apiece). 
Before leaving, he addresses the guest 

always by name—and inquires: “Will 
there be any further service, Miss 
Jones?” A few minutes later the tele- 
phone operator calls: “This is the office 
speaking. Is your room comfortable, 
Miss Jones?” 

Bellhops at the McCurdy earn $3.50 
weekly salary and make $25 to $30 in 
tips. They pay for their own uniforms, 
which must be pressed once a week. 
Constant training and weekly staff 
meetings keep them courteous and 
capable. In addition, the management 
checks up on their honesty and effi- 
ciency through an outside reporting 
service whose representatives come to 
the hotel posing as guests. 

Don’t look the guest “over.” Don’t 
play with your hair, hands, or face. 

Diners at the Hotel McCurdy have 
their choice of two restaurants: the 
Elizabethan Room or the air-conditioned 
Coral Room. .Every day the kitchen 
Staff prepares 23 different cooked 
entrées, bakes about 600 rolls, and 
washes 5,000 dishes—with an average 
breakage of 24 pieces. All portions are 
carefully measured. For example, a 
table d’héte order of corned beef and 
cabbage contains 3% to 4% ounces of 
corned beef; a la carte, 4 to 5 ounces; 
frogs’ legs: 6 pieces table d’héte, 8 
pieces & la carte; Boston scrod: 7 
ounces in either case. 

JA daily inspection keeps all of the 
Negro waiters on their toes. The staff 
Captain watches particularly for 
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GIRLS 


HO’S the world’s outstand- 

ing expert on typewriter per- 
formance? The office girl? Right! 
So we asked 600 of them here in 
New York City what they wanted 
most in a typewriter. The new Rem- 


ington Noiseless is the result. 


It has light touch and smooth fast 
operation. It makes sharp originals 
and carbons, and clean-cut stencils. 
Its tabulator system is part of the 
keyboard, so listing figures is as 
easy as typing. And it is wonder- 


fully, unbelievably sélent. 


7 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Tests show that Remington Noise- 


less increases operator’s efficiency 
as much as 20%. The girls like it, 





Remington Rand Inc., Dept. C-73 
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We asked 600 
BRIGHT OFFICE 


MAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLET GIVING DETAILS 


465 Washington Srreet, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Please send me your free booklet describing the Remington Noiseless 
Typewriter and 7-day free trial offer. 











TRY A 
REMINGTON NOISELESS 


7 DAYS FREE! 





too. They like its speed and neat- 
ness. They like the relief it gives 


from nerve-tearing typing clatter. 


Telephone today for a 7-day free 
trial anywhere in your office, or mail 


the coupon for details. 
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dirty fingernails or any trace of B.O. 

Don’t spare the deodorants. Don’t go 
on duty if you have skin eruption. 

He teaches them the art of serving 
food without handling it, of keeping 
fingers out of cups and away from the 
tops of glasses; instructs them in the 
wine to recommend with each course. 

The Coral Room has a 60-foot circular 
bar, and sales often amount to $200 
daily. Forty-four per cent of the bar 
patrons are women. Favorite drinks, 
in the order of their popularity: Bour- 
bon, Scotch and soda, Martini, Whisky 
Sour, and Tom Collins. 

Like all other employes, barmen 
work under a definite set of rules. As 
‘on as glasses are empty, they ask if 
they may serve another drink. If a 
guest imbibes too freely, they cut his 
drinks “so he won’t get tight and cause 
trouble.” The well-trained barman 
never says: “What’s yours?” or even: 
“Would you like a cocktail?” He al- 
Ways makes aé_ specific suggestion: 
“Would you like a nice Manhattan to- 
day, sir?” He generally suggests cor- 
dials to women. 

Keep Bromo Seltzer and all headache 
cures out of sight. Never drink water 
where customer will see your Adam’s 
apple jumping. 

After guests have retired, the night 
watchman, makes his rounds. He car- 
ries a special city-police badge, a gun, 
and a master passkey. If a party in 
one of the rooms gets too noisy, he 
breaks it up—courteously but firmly. 
He also takes care of stray drunks and 
“sends purposeful girls about their 
business in some other part of the city.” 

At the McCurdy the watchman never 
accuses a couple of not being married. 
Likewise, he doesn’t call a guest a crook 
or go through anyone’s baggage with- 
out a witness. After 2 A.M. he oc- 
casionally steps outside the building to 
look for lighted windows, which he 
reports to the night clerk. 

Don’t look for tip until guest is gone. 
Don’t wear uniform that shows armpits. 

At 6:55 A.M. the McCurdy’s twenty 
Negro maids begin to arrive. Each has 
an assignment of about sixteen rooms 
(with bath), works eight hours a day, 
and receives $1.30 daily wage. Every 
detail of her job is closely regulated and 
time-analyzed (strip a bed in three 
minutes, make it up in seven). 

Maids carry notebooks to report any 
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“property missing or damaged. 
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RADIUM: Great Bear Lake, which 
sits on the Arctic Circle in Canada’s 
Northwest Territory, is the fourth 
largest lake on the North American 
continent. On the shores of this 
frigid puddle, Gilbert LaBine, pros- 
pector, seven years ago discovered 
the world’s richest deposits of pitch- 
blende, mother mineral of radium. 

Boat and plane carry the ore to the 
railhead at Waterways, Alta., 1,000 
miles to the south; trains cart it an- 
other 2,500 miles to the refinery at 
Port Hope, Ont. Thus far the El- 
dorado mine has produced 15,000 
tons of ore from which chemists 
have produced one ounce of radium 
—worth $850,000. 

These pictures show cooking of 
crude ore, crucibles containing crys- 
tals of barium radium, and a platin- 
um needle filled with one-thousandth 
of a gram of the earth’s rarest, most 
costly, constituent. 


—_—_@—_— 


They 
must never pry into guests’ personal 
effects, but if they happen to see a 
hotel towel or ashtray in a suitcase, 
they call the housekeeper. Similarly, 
firearms, or anything suspicious such 
as a bed not slept in, promptly reach 
the management’s attention. 

Don’t mope, slouch, or look glum. 
Don’t hitch up brassiére straps. 

Last year the “typical American ho- 
tel” made a net profit of $28,717, ac- 
cording to Hotel Management. Some 





75,000 guests came and went; rooms 
averaged 71 per cent occupancy; and 
62 per cent of the guests ate their 
meals in the house. Besides the rooms 
and restaurants, some of the income 
came from side lines, such as the barber 
shop, valet and laundry service. 

Knowing that a pleased guest may be 
a walking advertisement, President Van 
Orman particularly watches for signs 
of dissatisfaction. Employes have 
standing instructions to report any 
complaints they overhear. Most fre- 
quent criticisms: no minimum-rate 
rooms available, telegrams not de- 
livered rapidly, guest missing a tele- 
phone call because in the elevator while 
being paged, noisy parties in adjoining 
rooms. 

Don’t “honey” or “dearie”’ guests. 
Don’t forget to ask ’em to come again. 


> 


DUMMIES: Radio ‘Charlie’ Starts 
A New Boom in Ventriloquism 


By speaking with their throats while 
keeping their lips still, priests and 
oracles of 2,000 years ago completely 
fooled their public. Listeners attributed 
the prophecies they heard to the spirit 
in a near-by image. 

Ventriloquism—literally, belly-speak- 
ing—long ago degenerated into an 
amusement gag: with a grotesque pup- 
pet dangling on his knee, the performer 
plays the part of a stooge for the wise- 
cracks he puts in his dummy’s flapping 
mouth. 

As a standard vaudeville act, it flour- 
ished until the movies and radio ruined 
the “three-a-day” circuits. Then last 
year Edgar Bergen sold his talents to a 
New York night club—and started a 
new cycle. 

One night Rudy Vallee heard the ven- 
triloquist and signed him up as a guest 
star on his Standard Brands’ Royal Va- 
riety Hour. The smart patter between 
Bergen and his dummy, “Charlie Mc- 
Carthy,” made thousands laugh even 
though they could not see his puppet. 
Recently Bergen has been heard on the 
Chase & Sanborn hour, with “Charlie” 
carrying on a bantering feud with W. C. 
Fields. 

Bergen’s success has put new life into 
ventriloquism. More amateurs have 
taken it up, and the professional per- 
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‘Charlie McCarthy’ and Edgar Bergen 





formers are finding more jobs again. 


BOOM: Last week Frank Marshall, 
world’s largest maker of ventriloquists’ 
puppets, told reporters that single- 
handed he was turning out from twelve 
to seventeen dummies a week in_his 
basement shop on South Loomis Street, 
Chicago. Business for the 40-year-old 
woodearver had not been so brisk since 
the peak year, 1927, when with five 
employes he produced 1,000 puppets. 

In 1921 Marshall took over the busi- 
ness of his employer, the late Charles 
Mack, then the only puppetmaker in 
America. In 1925 he published a cata- 
logue and began to advertise his dum- 
mies in the pulp magazines, building up 
an amateur trade which today accounts 
for 60 per cent of his income. 

A simple dummy consists of a carved 
head on a stick, wooden hands, and a 
costume loosely padded with horsehair. 
Through an opening in its back the 
ventriloquist pulls strings which operate 
the movable mouth. One of Marshall’s 
competitors, Percy Abbott of Colon, 
Mich., sells a dummy which is worked 
mechanically by a small keyboard in- 
side the figure. 

Besides the 30 regular models in his 
line, Marshall offers 23 “extra effects.” 
Samples: winking leather eyelids, puck- 
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‘Broadway Eddie’ and The Great Lester 
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ering lips, spitting mouths, luminous 
noses, and <color-changing neckties. His 
prices run from $10 up to $400—the top 
figure paid in 1929 by Fred Stone’s 
niece, Lucille Elmore, for a_ life-size 
model of herself; Marshall also worked 
out the sister act in which she used the 
dummy. 

With one exception—Arthur Prince 
of England—Marshall has supplied all 
the well-known professional ventrilo- 
quists. He carved the head and hands 
of Bergen’s “Charlie McCarthy” after 
Bergen had spent three months sketch- 
ing the dummy’s features. 

Of all his customers, however, Mar- 
shall thinks The Great Lester is the 
greatest. The 65-year-old  trouper 
originated the talking-telephone act 
and the feat of drinking water while his 
dummy continues to speak. Although 
he owns several Marshall dummies, he 


continues to use “Broadway Eddie,” his 


favorite of 40 years’ standing. 
> 
METERS: Pros and Amateurs 
Busy in Electric-Light Racket 


Three weeks ago, detectives entered | 
a restaurant in New York’s fashionable | 


Fifties and took up positions near the 
door. All one Saturday they waited; 
but nothing happened. Sunday, they 
renewed their vigil—and late in the 
afternoon a man came in carrying a 
bag. 

He hurried down to the basement. 
The officers followed. A few minutes 
later John Bergin, Associate Chief In- 
spector of the consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, arrested Walter Laurence 
Jr., 31, self-styled salesman. 

This week Laurence was scheduled 
to go on trial charged with “willfully 
altering ... the meter used to measure 

. electricity supplied [to the res- 
taurant].” But preliminary hearings 
had already let New Yorkers in on an 
amazing story. 

For six years inspectors of the con- 
solidated Edison—the country’s largest 
gas and electric firm—had been follow- 
ing the operations of a ring of profes- 
sional meter tamperers; the charge for 
turning back restaurant, store, and ho- 
tel meter clocks was half the savings in 
light bills—occasionally as much as 
$5,000 a month. Sometimes, the owners 
of a business were in on the racket; 








but frequently, expense-paring man- | 
agers had joined in without proprietors’ | 


knowledge. 
mated, the frauds cost consolidated Edi- 
son about $1,000,000 a year. 

Detectives who arrested Laurence 


Altogether, officials esti- | 


told how he had broken the meter’s | 


lead and wire seal, swung open the cov- 
er, set the hands of the register clocks 
back 1,000 kilowatt hours, and closed 
the meter with a seal “more cleverly 
counterfeited than counterfeit money.” 
Laurence had allegedly made a wax im- 
pression and cast a new die for each 
seal he contracted to break. 


DIVERSION: Thousands of small- 
time chiselers the country over have 
tampered with electric meters. After 
the radio became a household acces- 
sory, more people made crude attempts 
to cut down their bills; the depression 
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MAINLINER 
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15% HOURS * 3 STOPS 
EW Mainliner Sleeper Planes 
(by Douglas) are flying the 
“Main Line”—setting a new stand- 
ard of luxurious overnight travel. 
Tonight you can board one of these 
giant planes, tuck yourself into the 
spacious, comfortable berth, and 
sleep your way across the country. 
Two experienced pilots man each 
ship—are given every aid to flying. 
And, for every plane in the air, 80 
experts on the ground are constantly 
checking. United’s 100 million miles 
of experience back of every flight. 
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forced others to try a little tinkering. 

By 1933 the nuisance—“electrical en- 
ergy diversion” to engineers—had grown 
to more than three times its 1929 pro- 
‘portions. The Edison Electric Institute, 
trade association for the _ industry, 
classed it as “a major utility problem” 
and sent out questionnaires to about 50 
of the country’s largest electric com- 
panies. 

Statistics based on the 38 replies, rep- 
resenting 9,000,000 of the nation’s 
26,000,000 meters, have changed little 
in the last three years, according to the 
institute. More than 65,000 cases of 
tampering are discovered each year; 





ACME 


Walter P. Chrysler: $200,000 


81 per cent occur in residences, 12 per 
cent in stores and restaurants, 5 per 
cent in garages and service stations. 

Commercial tampering accounts for 
about three-fourths of the money lost, 
with professionals doing the most damage. 

In addition to the trick of setting 
back the meter’s clocks, customers have 
learned other ways to cheat the utili- 
ties. Most common methods: tapping 
the wires ahead of the meter; shunting 
part of the main current through a con- 
ductor; stopping the meter’s revolving 
disk or slowing it down by inserting a 
horsehair through holes drilled in the 
cover. One man blew insect nits into 
his meter; they hatched and died, leav- 
ing their bodies to brake the disk. 


- 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


® Motorists learned details of a chain 
of highway hotels to open about Oct. 1, 
beginning with nine or ten units in 
Ohio and later expanding nationally. 
Called Sleep-Over System, Inc., the 
company plans to erect two-story fire- 
proof buildings, each with 32 rooms 
and bath. The hotels will serve no food. 
Rumors of General Motors backing re- 
ceived prompt denial. Sleep-Over’s 
president is Clarence M. Day, who used 
to be head of a former G.M. sub- 
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sidiary, the Jaxon Steel Products Corp. 


® Entering the farm-tractor market for 
the first time, Sears, Roebuck & Co. an- 
nounced that this week it would launch 
sales of a machine capable of 20 miles 
an hour on the road and possessing 
three forward speeds for field use, as 
well as a reverse gear. Made by the 
Graham-Paige Motor Co., Detroit, the 
rubber-tired tractor is powered to pull 
a two-bottom plow but can also man- 
age a three-bladed unit. 


® The Chrysler Corporation withdrew 
its objections to the SEC making pub- 
lic its employment contract signed Oct. 
1, 1933, with Walter P. Chrysler. By 
the terms of the agreement, the com- 
pany’s founder and chairman receives 
a monthly salary of $16,666.66 ($200,000 
a year), plus $40,500 annually to reim- 
burse him for rental and operating ex- 
penses of his office. 


e “I wish they would not say such 
things,” commented Myron C. Taylor, 
chairman of the United States Steel 
Corp., on reports that he would resign 
at the end of the year, provided his 
plans for new financing and for re- 
sumption of common-stock dividends 
had been completed by that time. Steel- 
men expect that when the company 
head does retire, Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr., 36-year-old finanece-committee chair- 
man, will take his place. 


® In Memphis, Dr. Kenneth La Doyt 
Hertel, University of Tennessee physics 
professor, demonstrated a robot cotton 
classer and asserted that when per- 
fected the “fibrograph” would prove 
more accurate in registering staple 
lengths and fiber-uniformity than the 
best experts in the industry. Using 
photo-electric cells, the instrument 
transfers impulses to a card, or “fibro- 
gram,” when a sample of cotton is 
passed before it. 


e The new controllers of the former 
$3,000,000,000 Van Sweringen railroad 
empire—Robert R. Young and Frank F. 
Kolbe, New York brokers, and Allan 
P. Kirby, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., financier— 
announced a plan aiming at further 
simplification of the 28,000-mile sys- 
tem’s capital structure. Under the 
scheme—to be voted on by stockholders 
Aug. 17—the Alleghany Corporation, 
top holding company, and its most im- 
portant satellite, The Chesapeake Cor- 
poration, will be merged in a new com- 
pany called “Chesapeake Corporation” 
(with the “The” eliminated). Through 
its chief holding—Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway stock—the new corporation 
will also own stocks of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis (Nickel Plate), the 
Erie, the Pére Marquette and the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois systems; and it 
will have control of the Missouri Pacific. 


e The New York Central Railroad Co. 
reported net income for the five months 
to May 31 of $7,669,000, against a 
$685,000 deficit in January-May, 1936. 
This year’s earnings equaled $1.19 a 
share, comparing with a deficit.of 14 
cents a share in 1936. 
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WAR: Ruth Adam's First Novye| 
Shows How It Can Happen There 


The Rev. Mr. Lawson of the Church 
of England had four children: Nora 
Mary, Cedric, and John; they weren't 
yet in their teens when the World War 
broke out. 

In her first novel, War on Saturday 
Week (310 pages, 82,000 words. Lippin. 
cott, Philadelphia. $2.50), Ruth Adam 
follows the fortunes of the Lawson chil- 
dren as they grow up into men and 





NEWSPHOTOS 


Cecil Roberts books no villains 


women—through the 1930s when a new 
and greater war breaks over England. 
By that time Nora has become a Com- 
munist; Mary, the widow of a pacifist; 
Cedric, a professional cynic; and John, 
a member of the Royal Air Force. The 
author treats her characters with sub- 
tlety and understanding; her good, sim- 
ple prose makes the Lawsons’ actions 
and opinions as natural as your next- 
door neighbor’s. 

Nora tries to think things out for her- 
self but doesn’t succeed in making 
much sense out of the many creeds in 
vogue. It seems silly to her that sons 
and daughters of the middle class 
should sit around on the floors of 
Chelsea studios and do nothing but talk 
about how to stave off the impending 
disaster which the world powers are 
preparing. In the end she is driven by 
her “constitutional half-heartedness’” to 
become an underground worker for the 
revolution; her job is to pass out anti- 
war tracts at the gate of a munitions 
factory. 

As Mrs. Adam tells it, the ease with 
which England slips under a politico- 
military regime is alarmingly plausible. 
The process starts with compulsory mil- 
itary drill in the schools and the quiet 
dissolution of the ineffectual “‘peace so- 
cieties.” This seems both reasonable 
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and sporting, for with the enemy at the 

gate the very best people just aren’t 
* talking peace any more. But when a 
schoolmaster like Mary’s husband seeks 
to resist the growing militarism, he is 
as swiftly and ruthlessly dealt with 
as any victim of a Nazi night raid. 

Cedric is a reporter for a jingo news- 
paper, less out of conviction than be- 
cause it’s a job. He admits that, if he 
worked for The London Daily Worker, 
he could use his “unpleasant gifts” to 
sneer at full stomachs as easily as he 
now sneers at empty ones. Of himself 
and his contemporaries, his opinion is 
low: 

“T should think we’re quite the fee- 
blest and most dreary generation that 
ever lived . . . Shaking with fear at 
the approaching end, but not lifting a 
finger to avert it.” 

John, if not the most brainy, is the 
happiest of the lot. With the Air Force 
as his bright goal, she woolgathers his 
way through school and finally lands a 
pilot’s berth. The larger, humane ab- 
stractions don’t cause him any loss of 
sleep, yet he is not the savage warrior 
of the Leftist cartoons—merely a nice, 
dumb boy in his Majesty’s service. 
When Mary’s husband asks him if he 
would drop bombs on civilians, he looks 
thoughtful and says yes, if his flight 
commander thought that he was good 
enough. 

Finally the war is declared, again 
with Germany. Everybody is happy: 
the Communists because they see their 
chance to seize power when the holo- 
caust has reduced the great centers to 
crumbling ruin; the Black Shirts -be- 
cause they now have a splendid oppor- 
tunity to die in a blaze of glory. 

On the day of the declaration, John 
comes out of a hangar and walks slow- 
ly to his plane, whose motors are warm- 
ing up. An officer swaggers over to 
him: “Well, it’s war all right,” he says. 
John’s boyish face beams. “Is it really, 
sir? How absolutely marvelous!” 


® Ruth Adam, daughter of a Notting- 
ham minister, was brought up in a rec- 
tory like the Lawsons and watched Ger- 
man Zeppelins bomb the munitions fac- 
tories near her village. Now at 28, she 
is married to Kenneth Adam, a reporter 
on The Manchester Guardian. Mrs. 
Adam went on a Royal Geographic 
Society Expedition to the Arctic Circle 
and was in Spain when the Civil war 
broke out last year; she says that she 
wants to see every capital in the world 
before she dies. 


- 


VIRTUE: Trainful Is Heavy Load 
For Locomotive or Reader 


Many an American traveler on a 
European express train has found him- 
self speculating about the characters 
of certain fellow passengers. Is that 
apoplectic English Colonel aware, when 
he nabs all the preserves on the tea 
table, that fondness for jam is not a 
British monopoly? Does that surly 
German businessman realize that he is 
hot entitled to preempt the entire rack 
for his luggage? 

The thing for Americans to do, ap- 
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parently, is to stick to the 4:30 P.M. 
from Victoria Station, a train which 
connects with the Arlberg-Orient Ex- 
press. On this line passengers are ap- 
proximately 96.737 per cent noble. Ce- 
cil Roberts, British novelist, presents 
a presumably typical set in Victoria 4:30 
(364 pages, 115,000 words. Macmillan, 
New York. $2.50). 

Here are twelve principals, all 
bound for various parts of Europe. 
They include a dewy young bride, an 
English nun (once a titled lady), an 
Austrian orchestra conductor, a Ger- 
man film star, a Greek waiter, and a 
Turkish tobacco merchant. Some are 
headed for happiness, others for sorrow 
and death. But all have their chins up 
—for the present, at least—and all are 
intrinsically estimable. Even the girl 
who is about to have an illegitimate 
child is innocent of any hint of de- 
pravity. 

Roberts devotes a chapter to each be- 
fore the train starts. And each stands 
out sharply in the clear light of virtue. 
Yet readers soon begin to wonder 
whether character is so two-dimension- 
al as this absence of depth and shadow 
seems to indicate. 

Take General Zoronoff, onetime Chief 
of Staff in the Russian Imperial Army 
and now relief chauffeur for Cook’s. 
The General has never whined once 
about the murder of his son in a Bol- 
shevik jail and the poverty-haunted 
death of his lovely wife. Nor will the 
proud Russian take a shilling from his 
rich English friends, though he occa- 


sionally accepts their admiring hospi- . 


tality. Of his past he says simply: “I 
have lived—and have great memories.” 
If pressed, he adds: “One achieves a 
philosophy. There are compensations, 
always, I believe.” 

The journey provides some interest- 
ing action. But as the merits of the 
General and his migratory associates 
pile up, the unworthy reader’s irritation 
increases. Long before the express 
puffs into the terminal at Athens, he 
feels like wiring to Cook’s for a couple 
of entertaining villains. 


_— 
OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Yangtze Skipper. By Thomas Wood- 
rooffe. 306 pages, 92,000 words. .Sheri- 
dan House, New York. $2.50. Murder- 
ous mobs, bigoted missionaries, rascally 
Generals, and smug foreigners crowd 
this authentic story of a river gunboat. 
The author—a former Lieutenant Com- 
mander in the British Navy and Coro- 
nation-review announcer who broad- 
cast: “The fleet is all lit up’—sees the 
humor as well as the drama. 

The Life of Riley. By Harvey Fergus- 
son. 328 pages, 112,000 words. Knopf, 
New York. $2. Large, handsome, and 
a war hero, Riley philanders his way 
through the last part of his life in a 
Southwestern boom town. His creator 
has written better novels, but this one 
is diverting. 

Marriage. By Léon Blum. 330 pages, 
105,000 words. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 
$2.50. Out of his literary past, the Vice 
Premier of France has plucked a long, 
urbane essay on a live subject. The 
book is dedicated to Madame Blum. 
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GRAFT 


TO THE 
“ROUTINE-RACKETEER” 
WHEN EDISON 
VOICE WRITING 
MOVES IN! 


HE “ROUTINE-RACKETEER” may be 

robbing your business of efficiency 
without anyone being aware of the 
tribute he collects. 

Modern business has found a way to 
lock out this racketeer. Edison shows 
the way! With Ediphone Voice Writ- 
ing, you dictate any time. You answer 
correspondence immediately, freeing 
your secretary for more important 
work, You confirm appointments, tele- 
phone calls instantly. You stop paying 
graft to Routine and add 20% to 50% 
to your business capacity! 

The Ediphone is made in the famous 
Edison Laboratories. No finer dictating 
equipment is produced! Try it on our 
“You-Pay-Nothing” Plan. For details, 
phone The Ediphone, 
Your City, or address 
Desk NW-67— 
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WEST ORANGE, N. J., U.S.A. 
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SCREEN: Russian and Polish Spies 
Mix Their Love With Politics 


As a famous Continental actress and 
prized protégée of Max Reinhardt, Luise 
Rainer (pronounced Rye-ner, and 
changed to Mrs. Clifford Odets by the 
radical playwright) held movies in 
something less than contempt. The 
screen, she insisted, was the medium for 
performers who wanted to play; the 
stage was for actors who wanted to act. 

Then she saw Helen Hayes in “A 
Farewell to Arms,” and took it all back. 
While she was still under the spell of 
the American actress’ performance, a 
roving Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer scout in- 
duced the Viennese actress to sign a 
contract. 

For some time M-G-M’s new star re- 
gretted her decision—despite the fact 
that her first role (in “Escapade’’) re- 
sulted in her stealing the picture and 
her second (as Anna Held in “The Great 
Ziegfeld”) earned her the 1936 Academy 
Award. It wasn’t until she received 
the opportunity to give her magnificent 
interpretation of O-Lan in “The Good 
Earth” that she suspected some good 
might come out of Hollywood. 

The Emperor's Candlesticks, an adap- 
tation of Baroness Orczy’s novel, is her 
fourth film—the third in which she is 


cast with William Powell. In contrast - 


to her wardrobe for O-Lan, which set 
back the studio not quite $2, her cos- 
tumes as the Countess Mironova are 
the lavish creations of M-G-M’s Adrian. 
Even if the dated story of intrigue in 
European capitals at the turn of the 
century doesn’t give the star a notable 
opportunity to act, it does permit her 
to appear at her loveliest. 

The Orczy novel was inspired by a 


‘pair of ornate candlesticks purported 


to have been owned by Marie Antoin- 
ette. Each candlestick holds a secret 
compartment—and thereby hangs the 
slight tale. 

Posing as a Continental playboy, an 
underground agent for Poland (William 
Powell) is commissioned to deliver a 
letter to St. Petersburg. In Vienna at 
the same time, the Countess Mironova, 
agent for the Russian secret police, is 
delegated to bring documents into St. 
Petersburg that will mean his death if 
and when he crosses the Russian border. 

They meet while pursuing their rival 
courses, and naturally—as is the way 
with fictional secret agents of the op- 
posite sex—fall in love. But before 
that, the long arm of coincidence is 
stretched out of its socket to create 
complications. Both rivals, unknown 
to the other, have placed their papers 
in the candlesticks for safekeeping. 
Jewel thieves steal the candlesticks. 

The problems are finally resolved 
without undue excitement or very much 
suspense, but George Fitzmaurice’s 
handling of a colorful background, and 
a good cast—including Maureen O’Sulli- 
van, Robert Young, and Frank Morgan 
—help fashion well-tailored entertain- 
ment out of a threadbare theme. 
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NEWS-WEEK BY PAT TERRY 


SCHIZO-MICROPHONIA: Rudy 
Vallee’s engaging personality trans- 
forms the artful humor of his alter 
ego, George Faulkner, into enter- 
tainment that has long pleased the 
listening millions. 


RADIO 


WRITERS: New Talent Is Sought 
For New Deal in Air Programs 


Last week a lot of writers and would- 


be writers thought a mountain of 
radio had come to the Mohammed of 
the muses, or something like that; they 


had received form letters from a lead- 
ing advertising agency requesting al] 
kinds of comic and dramatic materia] 
for air shows. 

For a long time many writers have 
looked on radio as a fascinating but 
highly technical medium and almost a 
closed shop for its own specialists. 
Young authors, especially, have found 
the agency barriers difficult to hurdle. 
Established fiction writers have showed 
little interest because big radio money 
is mostly a myth: air producers often 
hem and haw over $500 for a name 
writer’s script but freely fork over 
$2,000 for a movie personality to play 
the piece. Also, some _ broadcasting 
executives follow the theory that three 
$100-a-week scribblers equal one $300- 
a-weeker. That conviction has closed 
air lanes to many authors because the 
stage, screen, and magazines pay more. 

But times are changing. Shakespeare 
rules the sky waves this Summer, with 
NBC’s John Barrymore and CBS’ flock 
of stars. Later, NBC promises a series 
of Eugene O’Neill plays and works 
from other high-powered muse wooers. 
Under this impetus, broadcasting pro- 
ducers have begun to ponder on im- 
provement of program writing. 

The J. Walter Thompson Co. (adv: 
tising-agency producer of such air 
shows as Rudy Vallee’s Royal Gelatine 
variety hour, Bing Crosby’s Kraft Mu 
Hall, and the Lux Radio Theatre) hopes 
to raise its own crop of authors. Last 





Luise Rainer and William Powell put aside their rivalry for an interlude of revelry 
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week the concern circularized writing 
folks with offers of $100 for three- to 
six-minute sketches on™ any subject 
funny or interesting enough (and _his- 
tory is not barred) to hold the at- 
tention of Mr. and Mrs. General Pub- 





pht lic and the children. 
ms Maybe the flood of expected replies 
will uncover one or two talented script 
ld- writers—even, hope of hopes, a Max- 
of well Anderson of the air. 
of Authors claim censorship constitutes 
ey the greatest menace to full creative 
id- work. Everything. must be fit for lit- 
all tle children to hear; plays and novels 
ial undergo drastic purifying before enter- 
ing the microphone. Producers hope to 
ve develop writers who can provide meaty 


dramatic fare inside these limitations. 
That means cash on the line for types 
ts of material that didn’t mean much be- 
fore the drama craze swept the skies. 
Hitherto, most of the big radio writing 
a] money has gone to gag men or joke 


ay twisters. Comedians have led air polls 
n in popularity, and the gag experts made 
le many comedians. These synthetic 
Tr writers usually have volumes of filed 
Ly jokes (all ages and degrees of decrepi- 
2 tude) and produce funny sayings with 
e the speed of doughnut machines. Two 
). of the greatest died recently: David 
d Freedman, who for years put comic 
e words in Eddie Cantor’s mouth, and Al 
> Boasberg, whose mordant humor be- 
e came a Jack Benny trademark. 

h Few air comedians originate their own 
: humor. Ed Wynn boasts of a 20,000,000- 
S joke library and has a staff of assistants 
S who help him adapt them for radio use. 


; Behind the tumble-tongued hyperboles 
. of Jack Pearl’s Baron Munchausen 
giowers the big and blustering person- 
ality of Gene Conrad, who sometimes 
takes medicine so he can sit up three or 
four nights concocting the Pearl jokes. 

Top gag writers’ salaries range from 
$1,000 to $1,500 weekly, but there aren’t 
many of them. 

Some of the comics who make up ma- 
terial out of their own heads: Fred 
Allen (real name John F. Sullivan, who 
once billed himself in vaudeville as 
“The World’s Worst Juggler’; Doc 
Rockwell, Maine’s rocking-chair phil- 
osopher; Edgar Bergen, for his “Charlie 
McCarthy” (see page 34); W. C. Fields, 
Bob Burns, Stoopnagle and Budd. 

Several other radio’ personalities, who 
breathe charm into the microphone, get 
that deft touch from somebody else. 
Carroll Carroll (no relation to Simone 
Simon) fashions the smooth, jocular 
Bing Crosby speeches; he hasn’t such a 
tough job, for Bing is quite a wit him- 
self. 

Behind Rudy Vallee’s ingratiating 
ether individuality lurks the large and 
slow-moving shadow of George Faulk- 
ner. Out of Rudy’s innate sense of 
showmanship, the unassuming Faulk- 
ner has molded one of radio’s most last- 
ing popularities. 

But Faulkner and Carroll shine as ex- 
ceptions to the general rule of radio 
writing. The Thompson circular indi- 
cates a common problem to most air 
producers—need for fresh talent. And 
when a bright fellow comes along no 
alr star. will echo “Charlie McCarthy’s” 
plaint to Edgar Bergen: “Remember 
I'm the guy that made you famous.” 
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FEATURES: Dead Editor Still 
Dictates Big Weekly's Policy 


In a large office fourteen floors above 
East 45th Street, New York, men 
pounded typewriters, bent over paper- 
littered tables, or studied page proofs 
hung up along the walls. Work on The 
American Weekly, read by some 6,000,- 
000 families, was proceeding as usual. 
But in one corner of the room an old- 
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NEWSPHOTOS 
Abraham Merritt was nearly named Ezekiel 


fashioned rolitop desk waited for a man 
who would not come. Morrill Goddard, 
who built up the weekly from scratch 
and carved himself out a $156,000 sal- 
ary, was dead. 

Last week another desk became 
G.H.Q. for the big room. Abraham 
Merritt, who had served as “M.G.’s” 
assistant for the past 26 years, found 
himself editor of a periodical which— 
according to the Hearst Publications, 
Inc.’s recent report to the SEC—netted 
a 1936 profit of $2,999,292. 

Merritt’s cherubic face and chunky 
tigure—expressive both of his good na- 
ture and his hatred of violent exercise 
—are familiar to all important Hearst 
executives. Most of them call him Abe, 
shortening a name bequeathed by Quak- 
er ancestors. His grandfather was read 
out of the Friends’ Meeting House for 
marrying an Episcopalian, but that 
didn’t dampen his parents’ preference 
for biblical nomenclature. It was a 
choice between Joshua, Job, Ezekiel, 
and Abraham. Merritt thinks Abraham 
was the best of the four. 

Born 53 years ago, he spent three 
years in a Philadelphia high school and 
a couple more in a lawyer’s office. Be- 
fore he could take bar examinations, 
his family went broke, and he got a 
job on the old Philadelphia Inquirer. 

His first assignment was a girl’s sui- 
cide, After making seventeen false starts, 
he mustered enough courage to enter 
her house and question the bereaved 
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VACATIONS 


@ Colorado features restful nights 
and delightful days. The mile-high 
climate is exhilarating. Mountains, 
lakes, waterfalls and canyons form 
a colorful picture of breath-takin 
beauty ... You can swim, golf, 
fish, hike, ride or just rest in this 
ideal vacationland. 


and for Cool 


AIR-CONDITIONED TRAVEL 


@ From CHICAGO, this smart 
Streamliner offers overnight every 
night service to Denver at no extra 
fare. The air-conditioned Columbine 
and Mountain Bluebird also provide 
splendid daily service. 

From ST. LOUIS and KANSAS 
CITY, the fast air-conditioned 
Pacific Limited cuts 3°4 hours from 
the former running time to Denver 
.- « Ask about low 
summer fares on all 
Union Pacific trains! 







W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 533, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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Mother. That lady proudly pointed out 
a spot of blood on the floor and then 
launched into eager description of the 
tragedy. That pretty well cured the re- 
‘porter’s squeamishness. 

As Philadelphia correspondent for 
The Sunday American magazine, fore- 
runner of The American Weekly, he 
presently attracted the interest of God- 
dard. The editor wired him an offer to 
come to New York at $100 a week—a 
$65 advance over Inquirer pay. Mer- 
ritt suggested by letter that Goddard 
take a look at him first. ‘“Unneces- 
sary,” wired the editor. “Didn’t pick 
you for your looks but for qualities I 
think I find in your work. I'll take a 
year’s chance on you if you'll take a 
year’s chance on me.” Shortly before 
he died, Goddard told friends that Mer- 
ritt was the only man he had ever found 
who saw “eye to eye” with him in the 
feature field. 

The Goddard theory about features, 
which his successor intends to carry on 
unchanged, involves extreme simplicity 
of presentation—in head, story, and pic- 
tures—plus a tie-up, if necessary, with 
something familiar to the reader. Some 
sort of tie-up is usually advisable, for 
instance, on scientific stories: thus a 
description of the sun—which would 
interest few American Weekly custom- 
ers—would have to be linked in some 
way with a kitchen stove to meet the 
Goddard-Merritt formula. 

Love affairs sometimes inspire some 
fairly lurid articles. Yet Merritt main- 
tains that the weekly emphasizes neither 
sex nor scandal—they’re only part of 
the human interest stuff which the pub- 
lic wants. He further declares that the 
periodical takes considerable trouble 
to run down some of its features. 

One of the weekly’s greatest picture 
beats resulted from a tip from an Alas- 
kan reader that a great meteor had 
fallen in Eastern Siberia. It was only 
a vague story which came from the Es- 
kimos, but Goddard got a Moscow cor- 
respondent busy. He discovered that 
Soviet scientists had located and photo- 
graphed the crater which had been 
made, they estimated, twenty years 
earlier. From them he obtained pic- 
tures which Goddard fortified with a 
terrifying sketch and a diagram of the 
meteor’s supposed course. Scientific 
journals disdained that sketch and dia- 
gram which he ran in 1929; but scores 
of them, the Hearst editor noted with 
satisfaction, asked for and obtained 
copies of the photographs. 

Like his predecessor, Merritt will rely 
on an office staff of 25 editorial and art 
workers and some 5,000 correspondents 
throughout the world. Every piece will 
be written, or rewritten, in the home 
office to insure the traditional liveliness. 

Merritt finds recreation in tending 
his garden and writing fantastic fiction. 
On his 2-acre place in Hollis, Long Is- 
land, where he lives with his wife and 
17-year-old daughter, he specializes in 
growing cactus and medicinal herbs 
and hybridizing poppies and primroses. 
He has written six books: the next to 
the last, “Burn, Witch, Burn!” became 
“The Devil Doll!” in the movies. He’d 
like to repeat the coup, but he doesn’t 
expect to have any more spare time. 
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SCIENCE 


JAUNDICE: Manhattan Surgeon 
Reports on Man Turning Green 


Jack LaPadura, relief-roll carpenter, 
lay deathly ill in Gotham Hospital, New 
York, last week. Bile, meant to help 
digest fats in the intestines, had backed 
up, invaded his blood stream, and dyed 
him a light, Easter-egg green. In short, 
he suffered from a rare malady known 
as “black jaundice.” 

Bile, secreted by the liver, passes to 
the gall bladder and thence by a web 
of ducts into the intestines. A bacte- 
rial invasion may attack the mucous 





his skin passed through the jaundice 
spectrum—from lemon yellow, to gojq. 
en brown, to light grass green. Mean. 
while other grave physiological things 
happened to him. Bile content of the 
blood mounted until it was 60 times 
normal—and the blood became so bile. 
laden that it began destroying its own 
red corpuscles. This caused anemia. 
Seventy pounds of tissue melted off his 
body until he weighed a scant 195 
pounds. 

In this condition, six weeks :ago, he 
went into the 58th Street office of Dr. 
Louis G. Small, 35, peppery ex-army 
surgeon. ; 

Dr. Small hurried the sick man to 
Gotham Hospital, put him to bed, anq 
drew off blood samples. After examina- 
tion by an ex-worker in the Rockefeller 
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Transfusion: red blood for green Man 


membranes in these ducts, inflame 
them, and puff the narrow channels to- 
gether. The liver’s secretion then backs 
up. Once in the blood stream, its pig- 
ment—bilirubin—gives the skin a lem- 
on-yellow cast. 

Patients usually have foul breath, 
a fuzzy tongue, and dizzy headaches. 
But normally the ducts reopen, and the 
sufferers get well in two to six weeks. 
When, instead of getting better, their 
skin turns a deeper shade of yellow— 
ocher yellow—doctors assume there is 
permanent blockage. This may be caused 
by stones in the gall bladder or pos- 
sibly by a tumor mass. To find what 
is causing the stoppage, surgeons in- 
cise the abdomen and hunt for the 
trouble-causer. 

Had LaPadura, an Italian emigrant, 
subjected himself to this medical pro- 
cedure he doubtless would be a well 
man today. Instead he dallied while 





Institute laboratory of Dr. Karl Land- 
steiner, discoverer of the four basic 
blood types, it was apparent an imme- 
diate operation would be fatal. Be- 
fore he could treat jaundice, Dr. Small 
had to treat the attendant anemia. In 
such jaundice-anemia cases, blood from 
persons who have recovered from the 
disease appears to be more helpful in 
transfusions than any other. Hence 
Dr. Small sent out a call to which sev- 
eral hundred potential blood donors 
replied. 

Finally, last week, a suitable donor 
appeared. His matching blood was in- 
fused into the sick man’s body. Then 
Dr. Small operated. 

An hour’s surgery revealed the cause 
of LaPadura’s bile-duct backwash: a 
cancerous growth. An artificial chan- 
nel restored normal flow, but the pa- 
tient couldn’t stand the operation. He 
died next morning of a heart attack. 
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For Your INFORMATION- 





Authentic Pointers on Today's News; Advance Notice of 
Tomorrow's—From the Reports of Field Correspondents 


THIRD-TERM BLUFF: Some of the Presi- 


dent’s closest associates, including at 
least one of his secretaries, are help- 
ing to spread the third-term talk. 
No one, of course, actually knows 
Roosevelt’s mind on the subject. 
Cool-headed friends think he now 
has no real intention of seeking re- 
election, but that he’s found that 
third-term talk gives him more-pres- 
tige and influence in Congress. 


NEGRO CRUSADE: Look for Representa- 


tive Mitchell, the Negro Democrat 
from Chicago, to raise much more 
hullabaloo over Negro rights, fol- 
lowing his recent tiffs over Jim Crow 
cars and Negro appointments to An- 
napolis. Reason: his Negro constitu- 
ents have been grousing about his 
“playing Uncle Tom’—bowing be- 
fore Southern Democrats and letting 
Negro rights slide. For example; his 
anti-lynching bill was much weaker 
than Representative Gavagan’s. Last 
Fall the Roosevelt sweep carried 
Mitchell to reelection, but now he’s 
genuinely worried about 1938, when 
F.D.R. won’t be running. 


ROOSEVELT MONETARY PLANS: There’s 


no chance that the President will 
approve any of the Congressional 
schemes for stabilizing the U.S. price 
level. He tells CongréSsmen that no 
formula will be workable unless and 
until all important export countries 
join in a monetary agreement; in- 
sists on keeping this country free to 
act whenever other countries upset 
international exchange rates. 


HEARST OVERTURES: William Randolph 


Hearst has been trying again to 
make peace with the White House; 
has had aides working,to arrange a 
conference with F.D.R. Chances of 
his getting an appointment are still 
rated as slim, because (1) it would 
be “improper” to receive him while 
he’s trying to win SEC approval for 
his gigantic bond issues, (2) he re- 
mains a pet Roosevelt hate, though 
three members of the First Family 
work for him, (3) Roosevelt ad- 
visers think he’s definitely on the 
decline and want to give him no help. 


WAGE-HOUR MANEUVERS: The Black- 


Connery Wage and Hour Bill has a 
pretty good chance of passage now 
that it’s come out of committee in 
sharply modified form. Prospects 
seemed dismal a fortnight ago—un- 
til expert backstage maneuvering 
began. Brain Trusters Cohen and 
Corcoran pulled wires; indirect pres- 
sure was put on Lewis; and the 
ablest Labor Department lobbyist 
wangled modifications to suit the 


A.F. of L. and C.1.0. Biggest hitch 
now is Southern distaste for paying 
Negroes as much as $16 a week. 


PERKINS INTRENCHED: Secretary of 
-Labor Perkins is Not on the skids, 


though wishful thinkers repeatedly 
predict her fall. She’s cordially dis- 
liked in Congress and didn’t help her- 
self by sending her recent letter con- 
demning sit-downs to an obscure 
G.O.P.. Representative instead of to 
one of the influential Democrats who 
had urged such a disclaimer. But 
Roosevelt (as well as Mrs. R.) likes 
her, calls her Frances. Also, she’s 
avoided major labor boners since the 
General Motors affair. 


"LITTLE TVA'S' SHELVED: Senator Nor- 


ris’ return home for the Summer un- 
der doctors’ orders (because of “gas- 
tronomic disorders” and heart trou- 
ble) means the bill for seven “little 
TVA’s” will be sidetracked till next 
year, though a special bill governing 
Bonneville Dam will probably be 
passed. 


"CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT’: There’s 


a serious move afoot to send Elliott 
Roosevelt, the President’s second son, 
to the House of Representatives to 
replace Representative Lanham of 
Fort Worth, who would be appointed 
to the Federal Communications 
Commission. Several Texas politi- 
cians, including Lanham, are enthu- 
siastic over the ided. 


WAGNER CONTENTED: Behind Senator 


Wagner’s definite refusal to let Tam- 
many run him for Mayor of New 
York is his marked preference for 
Washington and his deep admira- 
tion for La Guardia, present Mayor. 
Few know it, but Wagner has also 
turned thumbs down on the Supreme 
Court appointment which he was 
expected to get when another vacan- 
cy occurred; says he couldn’t stand 
the circumscribed life of a Justice. 


COURT FIGHT OUTCOME: Early this 


week the consensus was that the 
compromise Court Bill still had bet- 
ter than a 50-50 chance of passage. 
But one of the Senate’s ablest fore- 
casters rated chances at least 3 to 2 
against it, pointing to the strong 
possibility that the bill may be voted 
back to committee with the help of 
three or four Senators who wouldn’t 
vote flatly against it. 


TRIVIA: F.D.R. invited Rex Tugwell, 


now vice president of American Mo- 
lasses, to lunch; Tugwell suggested 
it be postponed till after the Sugar 
Bill is acted on, to avoid insinuating 


gossip . . . William Green’s picture 
has finally been removed from. the 
office of Philip Murray, generalissimo 
of the C.1.O. steel strike . .. The 
State Department has been having 
a terrific time trying to find a job 
for Mrs. Warren Delano Robbins, 
widow of the Minister to Canada and 
cousin by marriage of the President; 
her foreign birth bars her from most 
permanent posts ... On Secretary 


Perkins’ order, Assistant Secretary 


of Labor McGrady had to decline an 
invitation to week end with Eugene 
Grace, Bethlehem Steel president... 


GOEBBELS TO GO? Uncensored private 


report from one of the most reliable 
authorities in Berlin is that Paul 
Joseph Goebbels, Hitler’s excitable 
little Minister of Propaganda, will 
be ousted, perhaps within the next 
few weeks. 


CHINESE WIDOW TROUBLE: You may 


soon be reading much more about 
Soong Ching-ling the pretty, radical 
widow of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, “father 
of modern China.” She’s rapidly be- 
coming a major problem for the Chi- 
nese Government. Protected by her 
name and by the fact that she’s a 
sister-in-law of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, she persists in baiting the 
government, demanaing action 
against Japan, and insisting that she 
be prosecuted like other anti-Japa- 
nese agitators. 


BRITISH FATALISM: The more expe- 


rienced officials and advisers of the 
British Foreign Office are fast be- 
coming convinced that no long-range 
peace can be assured until Fascist 
and Communist States have vented 
their feverish militarism in a major 
war of some sort. Naturally Eden 
and colleagues can’t publicly admit 
this, but private talk among officials 
bears it out. 


The view is that Britain’s best bet is to 


let Germany and Japan (with per- 
haps Italy) have a go at Soviet Rus- 
sia, thus sapping the aggressiveness 
of the four extremist powers. This 
view partly explains increased Brit- 
ish anxiety to conclude a Western 
European security pact—and forget 
about Eastern peace. 


NO WORLD PARLEY: Talk of an inter- 


national economic conference this 
year—inspired anew by van Zee- 
land’s trips around Europe and to 
the U.S.—is still just talk, nothing 
more. Van Zeeland told Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain that F.D.R. was 
cordial but vague. Similarly, van 
Zeeland got little encouragement 
from French leaders, and his emis- 
sary to Central Europe got no more. 
General reaction: any such parley at 
this time would be a certain flop. 


BRITISH TACT: The story has leaked 


out in London explaining why Prime 
Minister Chamberlain substituted for 
Foreign Secretary Eden in commend- 
ing German “moderation” in Com- 
mons late last month. Eden had just 
bluffed Hitler out of his planned 
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naval demonstration off Valencia by 
warning him that Britain wouldn’t 
stand for another Almeria outrage 
and by then summoning the Im- 
perial Defense Committee as if to 
plan naval action. After that, the 
Cabinet realized that Eden would 
be adding insult to injury with a 
public speech praising Hitler’s back- 
down. 


VAN ZEELAND JAUNT: The story’s now 


being widely credited in Washington 
that Premier van Zeeland didn’t ac- 
tually hope to accomplish anything 
here. It’s said that he came to the 
U.S. mainly because he really want- 
ed the honorary degree Princeton 
(his alma mater) had offered him, 
but that he needed a better excuse 
for the journey. The Premier’s jubi- 
lant enthusiasm on returning to the 
Princeton campus lends weight to 
the report. 


FRANCO SWITCH: Watch General Fran- 


co, with his victory virtually assured, 
swing into the British political or- 
bit, cooling toward Germany and 
Italy. He has clearly indicated his 
fear that Mussolini and, to a lesser 
extent, Hitler will try to exact ex- 
cessive concessions in return for 
their military aid. 


FOREIGN NOTES: King Boris’ new son, 


Crown Prince Simeon, was inducted 
into the Bulgarian Army at the age 
of two weeks ... Most of the fa- 
mous El Greco paintings are still 


ir. a Toledo cellar because loyalists 
procrastinated in obeying repeated 
orders to remove them from the be- 
sieged city . . . While many US. 
Jewish leaders are protesting Brit- 
ain’s planned partitioning of Pales- 
tine, an influential few are already 
dickering for the job of U.S. Min- 
ister to the new Jewish State. 


FURNITURE RISE: Right now’s the time 


to buy furniture and floor coverings. 
Retail costs on both lines will be 
boosted 5 to 20% this Fall. To in- 
expert buyers, the rise may not be 
obvious, since many manufacturers 
plan to skimp on quality of material 
and workmanship rather than raise 
prices on the present grades of 
products. 


WHEAT RESTRICTIONS: Look for ad- 


ministration action sharply limiting 
speculation in wheat futures—the re- 
strictions following the lines author- 
ized by the 1935 Commodity Ex- 
change Act. There’ll be hearings in 
the Autumn; the new limitations 
will probably be imposed by early 
Winter. 


ZINC INNOVATIONS: Look for major 


new zinc products which will give 
increased competition to aluminum 
and tin. Most important:. a new 
zine paint, looking much like alu- 
minum paint and affording high pro- 
tection against corrosion with one 
coat applied by spray or brush; zinc 
foil, competing with tin- and alumi- 
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num-foil. Note that zinc’s cost per 
pound is about % of aluminum’s 
% of tin’s. 


PRESS NOTES: The peace which John 
Boettiger (F. D. R.’s_ son-in-law) 
patched up with the Newspaper 
Guild when he became publisher of 
Hearst’s Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
may be ruptured- shortly;. Guild 
members are yelling for a strike. 
say Boettiger has pared expenses too 
closely; resent his setting up of a 
“company” union Gen. Hugh 
Johnson, who yearns to be a news- 
paper publisher, has again been dick- 
ering to buy a paper—Scripps-How- 
ard’s Oklahoma City News. 


"CONSUMERS' STRIKE’: In business cen- 
ters there’s a sharp increase in jit- 
tery talk about “consumer resist- 
ance”—the vision of an indignant 
public suddenly refusing to buy non- 
essentials because prices have been 
boosted too high too rapidly. Hun- 
dreds of manufacturers are thinking 
of following furniture makers’ ex- 
ample by cutting quality so the rise 
in retail costs won’t be readily ap- 
parent. 


TUNG SPECULATION: “Fireside farm- 
ers” of the type who once sank 
money in experimental pecan groves 
and citrus farms are now being 
sought out by promoters with plans 
for vast tung-tree projects. The 
tree’s oil (used in printing inks, 
paints, lacquers, linoleum, etc.) is 
valuable and the initial U.S. crop of 
2,000,000.pounds in 1936 was. promis- 
ing, but Commerce Department ex- 
perts warn.that money put into the 
scheme bythe average individual is 
distinctly speculation, not an invest- 
ment. 


RADIO LINES: Al Jolson, of screen, 
stage, and radio fame, is contemplat- 
ing joining Georgie Price, ex-radio 
comedian, in the brokerage business; 
Price has “had a N.Y. Stock Ex- 
change seat for five years . .. The 
CBS-NBC rivalry reached a laugh- 
able high When CBS had Ted Hus- 
ing broadg@a@st the A.A.U. track meet 
from astridé a near-by roof, though 
NBC paid $10,000 for exclusive 
rights. 


MISSING PERSONS: John Hughes Cur- 
tis, Norfolk boatbuilder who was 
convicted of fraud in the Lindbergh 
case, has returned to the boatbuild- 
ing business (W. F. Dunn Co.), hav- 
ing lost his own company through 
bankruptcy; has retired from Nor- 
folk social life, in which he was once 
a leader; refuses to sell his story of 
the Lindbergh case . . . Charles E. 
Mitchell, who resigned as head of 
National City Bank of New York 
during the 1933 Senate investigation, 
goes to business daily as chairman 
of Blyth & Co., one of Wall Street’s 
oldest investment. houses... Dr. F. 
Scott McBride, former national Anti- 
Saloon League ‘head; ;is now direct- 
ing the dry movement in Pennsy!- 
vania; believes Prohibition will come 

back’ by way of local option. 
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EDITOR’S FORUM 


Boom or Boom? I'm trying to figure out 
why in stating “The Case for Optimism” 
[NEWS-WEEK, July 3] you didn’t see fit to 
refer to the ominous slump in building con- 
struction. Causes are a considerable rise in 
materials and labor, plus a decline in labor 
efficiency in the industry. We’ve been en- 
couraged for years now to believe our re- 
covery lay in organization, in shortening 
hours, in spreading the work around, in 
combining to get prices up and keep them 
there. Now that whole damn-fool philosophy 
is backing up on the building industry, and 
we can’t blame the slump in building on 
the “big interests’ or the tax evaders or 
the “princes of privilege.” It is the result 
of the decision of thousands of individual 
investors to wait until the philosophy which 
has been running wild in Washington finally 
falls down and goes boom. 

PERRY BOINTON 
Columbus, Ohio 


EpDITor’s NOTE: Total volume of construc- 
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list of destroyed property must be filed 
with the insurance company before settle- 
ment can be made. Many home owners 
have lost hundreds of dollars because they 
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remember every item in your home? 
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tion for June 1937 was 27 per cent ahead 
of last year’s June rate. 


. 


Wheeler Split? Anyone who has fol- 
lowed Senator Wheeler’s career will deny 


formation] that his split with Roosevelt is 
likely to be permanent. 
(Mrs.) EDNA S. FRANK 


Butte, Mont. 
| 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mrs. Frank should read 
Senator Wheeler’s speech last week labeling 
the President an ingrate who has “perse- 
cuted” supporters because they disagree on 
a single issue. 


_— 


No Test: As long as you raise the ques- 
tion of the Robinson-Harrison-Pittman- 
Byrnes defeat on the WPA appropriation 
bill [NEWS-WEEK, July 10], why not admit 
it showed that the administration can get 
along very nicely without them, thank you. 
It showed that they are not the real leaders 
of the Senate ... The New Deal Democrats 
are not prepared to say many more kind 
words about the loyalty of Robinson, 
Byrnes, and Harrison... 

(Mrs.) ELISE BELLE TANNER 

Baltimore, Md. 


EpiTor’s NOTE: The relief vote was not 
necessarily a test of party loyalty or lead- 
ership. As a practical matter, a vote on re- 
lief, like a vote on the bonus, involves con- 
siderations of local politics rather than of 
general principle. 


_s 


Bouquet: As the editor of a labor publi- 
cation [The Motorman, Conductor and Mo- 
tor Coach Operator] I find my desk de- 
luged with the outpourings of propaganda 
agencies and special pleading groups of all 
descriptions, to say nothing of the hand- 
outs of the various governmental depart- 
ments. Each week For Your Information 
gives me the inside dope on many of these 
outfits and helps me to maintain a proper 
perspective. Your sources of information 
are excellent. The presentation, of course, 
is the envy of anyone who admires pungent 
paragraphing as I do. 

JOHN J. Woops 

Detroit, Mich. 


> 


Capitalized Green: Because I find News- 
WEEK so reliable generally, I was all the 
more shocked to find you saying in For 
Your Information, July 10: “. . . C.1.0.’s 
recent setbacks have resulted largely from 
Green leadership in local units.” Surely 
you don’t believe that Johnnie Lewis and 
Willie Green are cooperating like that. 

W. S. BOGERT 
‘ Philadelphia, Pa. 


EpITOR’S NOTE: NEWS-WEEK regrets that a 
typographical error transformed “green” 
(inexperienced) into “Green” (William). 
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VOLLENDA 
$44.50 


A. ED with a Kodak Vollenda, 

you'll find it an easy step from 
conventional “snapshooting” to 
all-round “‘miniature’’ work— | 
spur-of-the-moment “off-guard” 
pictures, sport scenes alive with 
action, rainy-day pictures, indoor 
snapshots under Photofloods. 




























Hard shots come easy to the 
Vollenda; it has an anastigmat f.3.5 
lens, 1/500-second shutter. Nega- 
tives are sharp, capable of extreme 
enlargement — especially when 
Kodak Panatomic Film is used. 

See it at your dealer’s; you'll 
marvel that so fine a “miniature” 
can be sold for $44.50 . . . Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





DETAILS: 


@ Anastigmat f.3.5 lens 

@ Compur-Rapid shutter, with 

9 speeds (I to 1/500 second) 

® Action front 

®@ Revolving lens mount; focus- 
es from 3!/2 feet to infinity 

@ Optical eye-level finder 

Depth-of-focus scale 

@ 16 pictures, 13/16 x 19/16 inches, 
on a roll of “vest pocket” film ) 


















Only Eastman mukes the Kodak 
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TODAY IN 





AMERICA 


By Raymond Moley 


Golf Balls and Cement 


HE Federal Trade Commission has 

been bursting with activity of late. 
One day it cracks down on the cement 
industry, whose uniformity of prices it 
views with suspicious eye and whose 
basing-point system of pricing is the 
FTC béte noir. The next day it issues 
a solemn complaint against the golf- 
ball manufacturers who, it seems, have 
been grinding the faces of the poor 
through a nefarious conspiracy with 
Sandy, the club “pro.” ; 

It may be argued that these inci- 
dents are part of a logical pattern of 
policy. Monopoly allegedly means price 
extortion, and the Administration is 
properly concerned lest the inflation 
which it deliberately started should get 
out of hand. It has already used many 
weapons to fight against too swift a 
rise of prices. Not the least effective 
was the White House statement which 
pricked the bubble of commodity specu- 
lation here and in London. Bank re- 
serve requirements have twice been 
raised to minimize the possibilities of 
credit expansion. The Treasury is ster- 
ilizing incoming shipments of gold 
which otherwise would pass into the 
banking system and cancel the effect of 
the stiffer reserve requirements. As a 
minor phase of the campaign, the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission is 
harrying the stock market sufficiently 
‘to discourage any great amount of 
plunging. 

So far so good: all this does make a 
pattern. But what of the rest of the 
Administration’s program? What of 
the Administration’s determination to 
better wage and hour standards through 
Federal legislation? What of its spon- 
sorship of the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act, which has encouraged the growth 
of the C.I.0.? These things, regardless 
of whether or not they are desirable in 
themselves, go far to cancel the at- 
tempt to moderate the rise in prices. 
Rising labor costs are one of the most 
powerful levers which jack up prices. 
And if it be argued that the Adminis- 
tration proposes to keep prices down 
and make up the increase in labor’s 
pay roll out of profits, there is plenty of 
statistical evidence to show this is im- 
possible. The Twentieth Century Fund’s 
newly published study of corporate 
profits, “How Profitable is Big Busi- 
ness?’’ provides the most recent data. 

Here, then, is the picture: the Ad- 
ministration is trying to put the brakes 
on prices; prices, in turn, are rising 
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partly because the Administration is 
continuing its inflationary spending and 
borrowing; and, as though that were 
not bewildering enough, the Adminis- 
tration is doing everything in its power 
to raise labor costs—a course which is 
bound to result in higher prices. 

But that is not the end of incon- 
sistency. Most of the utterances of the 
Administration since 1933 have shown 
an enmity toward bigness in business 
and a nostalgia for the America of 
small, competing proprietors. There is 
a whole line of legislation stemming 
from these feelings, and the Federal 
Trade Commission’s recent activity ob- 
viously has the same motivation. 

Yet NRA, one of the New Deal’s 
cornerstones, was designed to mitigate 
the deflationary effects of intense com- 
petition. Whether NRA. might later 
have shifted from that course, is any- 
one’s guess. But as it worked, it fa- 
vored bigness. It was economic plan- 
ning, implying a world of highly or- 
ganized economic groups and a gov- 
ernment supervising their collective 
forms of action. And the Administra- 
tion’s continued devotion to that basic 
idea may be read in the descendants of 
the NRA—the Black-Connery Bill to 
regulate wages and hours, the Wagner 
Act, and the Guffey Act. ‘These meas- 
ures spell the concentration of economic 
power. 

The emergency is over. There is 
time, now, to sit down and think things 
through. Certainly nothing can be 
gained by continued inconsistency: 
nothing but an embarrassing fall can 
come from an attempt to ride with one 
foot on the dashboard of a buggy and 
the other on the accelerator of a high- 
speed automobile. Unless the whole 
economic policy as it relates to prices, 
wages and the industrial set-up is 
brought into harmonious relationship, 
the Administration must fail to achieve 
its humane objectives. 

The test, it seems to me, should be 
whether wages provide a decent stand- 
ard of living and whether prices are 
reasonable. In broader terms, the 
criterion is whether our system is en- 
couraging the maximum production 
and consumption of goods, which is to 
say, wealth. I very much doubt if the 
average American cares whether effi- 
ciency, fair wages and reasonable prices 
are achieved by big or little business. 
As a matter of fact, he believes the 
small businessman still has ample op- 
portunity; he knows the majority of 
big businesses were little not so long 
ago, as John Allen Murphy points 











out in Harper’s Magazine for June 

But if we are going to proceed on the 
assumption, held by a number of Bran. 
deisians high in Administration coyp. 
cils, that the nation would be healthier 
if bigness were destroyed, let us recog- 
nize that high wages and inefficient 
production cost money. They must be 
covered by rising prices. 


Shake-Up 


URIED by the more spectacular news 
of last week was an event of first- 
rate importance to the peace of this 
country—a major shake-up of State 
Department personnel. Long due, it is 
said to be a consequence of confidentia] 
studies made at the direction of the 
President, who has been well aware of 
the fact that incompetence in our State 
Department and Foreign Service in- 
vites embroilment in foreign wars. 
Most significant of last week’s trans- 
fers is that of Wilbur J. Carr to the 
post of Minister to Czechoslovakia. For 
more than ten years Mr. Carr was the 
Assistant Secretary of State charged 
with the administration of the State 
Department and the Foreign Service. 
He was the legislative, budget and fis- 
cal officer, chairman of the Board of 
Foreign Service Personnel, member of 
the Board of Examiners for the Foreign 
Service, of the Foreign Service Officers 
Training School Board and of the Board 
of Appeals and Review. While the 
officials superior in rank to Mr. Carr 
changed from time to time, he re- 
mained in his position of unique power, 
and his influence on transfers, promo- 
tions and policy grew with the years. 
His duties will now be taken over by 
George S. Messersmith, former Min- 
ister to Austria, who, like Hugh R. Wil- 
son, the new Assistant Secretary of 
State in charge of European affairs, is 
one of the ablest career men in the De- 
partment. Both are the working type 
of professional diplomatist, easily dis- 
tinguishable from the many “cookie 
pushers” who flourish in the Service. 


‘Both are extremely well informed on 


European affairs and will help to infuse 
into the Department at Washington, 
where important decisions are always 
made, a more sensitive awareness of 
what is going on across the Atlantic. 
Both are impatient with those men 
representing us abroad who are long on 
social graces and short on knowledge 
of the economic and social currents 
which shape events. A shake-up in the 
lower grades of the Foreign Service is 
in prospect as soon as Messersmith and 
Wilson take over. 

With these two men in Washington, 
the State Department hecomes stronger 
than it has been since Secretary Hughes 
left it twelve years ago. Americans 
have reason to feel that the President 
has made a real contribution to their 
safety and well-being. 
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E’VE lifted three little words 

out of the dictionary to tell 
you one of the reasons why so 
many gentlemen find keen satis- 
faction in Paul Jones whiskey. 


The reason is this: Paul Jones 
is a dry whiskey — robust and 
deep-flavored—yet utterly lack- 
ing in sweetness. And it’s this 
dryness that gives a whiskey, 
(champagne and sherry, too), its 
tang and brisk flavor. 


In fact, the pleasing dryness 

of Paul Jones, coupled with its 

er forthright qualities, will quickly convince you that 

s noble liquor fully merits the renown it has enjoyed 
‘A Gentleman’s Whiskey”’ since 1865. 


* * * * 


kfort Distilleries, Incorporated, Louisville & Baltimore, makers of Four Roses, Old Oscar Pepper brand, Mattingly & Moore—all blends of straight whiskies —9 proof, 
Also Paul Jones Four Star Distilled Dry Gin (90 proof), distilled from 100% grain neutral spirits 
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Gary Cooper 


SAYS: 


"Its common sense 
for me to prefer 


Luckies 





The Finest Tobaccos— J 
“The Cream of the Crop” 
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“A little over a year ago | changed to Luckies because 
I enjoy their flavor. Ever since, my throat has been 
in fine shape. As my throat means so much to me 
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in my business, it’s plain common sense for me to 
prefer this light smoke. So I’m strong for Luckies! 


Star of the Paramou ture OULS AT SEA 


We recently told a smoker what 


Gary Cooper Says about Luckies 


The smoker replied: “Then they 


ought to be easy on my throat, 


too!’ We told him how othet 
leading artists of the screen, 
stage, radio and opera—together 
with professional people such 


as doctors, lawyers and lecturers 


—also refer Luckies. W. 
plained that Luckies are a 
smoke because the pi 
It’s ‘| masted removes Ce 
iroat irritants naturally 1 
tobacco. The 
“That sounds 
try Luckies! 
you try them, too? 


“It's Toasted — Your Throat Protectio: 


AGAINST IRRITATION — AGAINST COUGH 
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